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Preface:  HOW  TO  LOOK  AT  THIS  STATEMENT. 


This  is  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  general 
physical  action  program  and  plan  for  the  Boston  Regional  Core 
and  the  City  of  Boston,  based  on  a  target  date  of  1975.  The 
Planning  Department  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has, 
since  August  first  of  this  year,  been  engaged  in  a  six-month  work 
program  comprising,  among  other  elements,  task  force  studies  of 
the  Master  Program,  the  Regional  Core,  and  several  General  Neigh- 
borhood Renewal  Project  (GNRP)  areas.  These  task  forces  are  drawn 
from  the  Renewal  Planning  and  Comprehensive  Planning  Divisions  of 
the  Department. 

The  work  presented  in  this  report  and  in  accompanying 
drawings  is  a  result  of  slightly  more  than  two  weeks  of  combined 
effort  by  the  Master  Program  and  Regional  Core  task  forces,  aided 
by  the  Transportation  Planning  Division  and  the  Graphics  Section 
of  the  Project  Planning  Division. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  of  the  GNRP  and  project  plan- 
ning process  for  a  framework  of  large-scale  planning  decisions, 
the  Planning  Department  has  adopted  a  set  of  working  principles 
which  enables  large-scale  planning  to  provide  constructive  guidance 
to  immediate  renewal  decisions  at  any  given  moment  in  time.  Under 
these  principles,  the  flow  of  planning  work  goes  through  a  three- 
phase  process,  whose  sub-phases  can  be  characterized  by  the  terms: 

1)  DEVELOPMENT 

2)  STATEMENT 

3)  TESTING 

Development  includes  factual  inventories  of  existing 
conditions,  projections  and  the  analytical  development  of  various 
physical  plan  and  action  program  requirements,  in  addition  to  the 
design  of  selected  physical  plan  elements,  action  programs,  and 
single -purpose  systems.  Statement  is  a  brief  period  involving  a 
synthesis  of  previous  work  efforts  end  the  proposal  of  further 
creative  ideas.  These  ideas  are  intended  to  be  design  "partis"  or 
research  hypotheses .  This  second  phase  is  followed  by  a  period 
of  disciplined  testing;  of  hypotheses  against  facts  and  evidence, 
of  "partis:  against  the  limitations  of  engineered  spaces.  The 
work  for  any  given  area  (Metropolitan  City,  Regional  Core,  GNRP, 
Project)  and  time -scale  (three  years  for  project,  ten  years  for 
GNRP,  short-term  general  plans,  and  approximately  forty  years  for 
long-term  plans)  is  subdivided  in  two  or  more  three-phase  eycles, 
with  each  cycle  becoming  progressively  more  refined  and  definitive. 


Within  the  first  six-month  work  program,  the  present  work 
represents  the  first  of  two  "statement"  phases  for  the  Regional 
Core  task  force,  and  the  second  of  three  "statement"  phases  for  the 
Master  Program.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Comprehensive  Planning 
Division,  the  joint  task  forces  have  sought  to  make  a  single 
statement  of  common  policy  assumptions,  projections  of  the  future, 
development  objectives,  soluble  problems,  resources  available  to 
solve  problems,  principles  of  form  and  action,  and  interrelations 
of  plan  elements.  In  order  to  view  Boston's  problems  in  breadth 
and  to  have  the  benefits  gained  by  simultaneously  thinking  of  a 
number  of  plan  elements  in  a  systematic,  related  way,  certain  very 
obvious  obligations  of  the  total  planning  process  have  been 
scheduled  for  subsequent  phases  of  the  work  (e.g.,  refinement  of 
statistical  material,  more  accurate  and  feasible  design  and 
engineering  solutions  for  each  part  of  the  plan,  closer  control 
of  costs  vis  a  vis  financial  resources) . 

Since  the  data  available  for  any  given  aspect  of  the 
plan  is  often  inadequate  or  unequal  in  comparison  to  that  available 
for  any  other  aspect,  the  emphasis,  has  been  placed  upon  the  ac- 
curacy and  validity  of  a  total  City  form,  or  upon  a  general  hypothesis 
of  how  the  City  will  and  should  change*  This  emphasis  should 
promote  greater  discipline  in  subsequent  and  more  sustained  testing 
and  development  phases.  It  should  also  enable  the  Planning  Depart- 
ment to  attain  scientific  standards  in  long-run  work  without  suf- 
fering an  unreal  and  dangerous  default  of  its  planning,  in fluence 
jn  ims^ediate  renewal  planning  or  in  the  continuing  area  a^i  project 
planning  efforts  of  cooperating  groups  (e.g.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Waterfront  Planning,  North  Terminal  Area  Study,  ABCD,  and  the 
planning  offices  of  several  institutions  in  the  Regional  Core). 

This  report  consists  of  seven  parts.  Part  I  describes 
the  general  methods  of  thought  and  analysis  used  in  arriving  at 
the  overall  statement,  defines  the  goals  which  were  of  most  urgent 
and  general  concern  to  all  sections  of  the  plan,  and  attempts  to 
describe  the  public  policy  framework  which  has  guided  the  work. 
Each  subsequent  section  of  the  report  attempts  to  define  further 
public  policy  commitments,  vacuums,  and  issues  in  order  to  render 
the  work  realistic. 

Part  II  describes  alternative  forms  for  a  long-run 
Metropolitan  development  model  and  indicates  several  of  the 
common  elements  of  these  alternatives  which  have  significance  for 
short-term  development  proposals. 

Part  III  ennunciates  some  basic  proposals  in  principle 
for  the  physical  form  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Regional 
Core,  and  describes  the  strategic  use  that  has  been  made  of  co- 
ordinated timing  of  circulation  a&d  public  facilities  measures  and 
private  land  use  changes.  Thus,  the  strategic  use  of  physical  form 
changes  ia  related  to  programmed  renewal  action  as  a  dual  system 
for  attaining  basic  planning  objectives. 
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Parts  IV  and  V  present  short-term  analyses  of  plan 
requirements  for  activities,  their  distribution,  and  physical 
facilities  and  land  adaptation  needs,  part  IV  deals  with 
the  public  and  institutional  sector,  Part  V  with  the  private 
sector,  distinction  between  the  two  emphasizing  our  concern 
for  the  generative,  leadership  role  of  public  agencies  and 
institutions  in  urban  change.  Emphasis  in  each  section  is  on 
the  City  and  Regional  Core,  with  the  Metropolitan  demonstrating 
the  hierarchial  interdependence  of  the  three  scales. 

Part  VI  attempts  to  derive  hypotheses  describing 
the  current  state  of  City  of  Boston  areas  in  a  process  of 
continuous  physical,  social,  and  economic  change,  and  to 
prescribe  renewal  strategy,  timing,  and  "packages11  of  renewal 
treatment  for  the  whole  City  and  its  sub-parts.  The  analysis 
views  the  face  of  the  City  as  continuously  changing,  and 
considers  the  public  to  have  a  constant  obligation  to  under- 
take urban  renewal.  Additional  material  on  estimated  financial 
resources  is  presented  as  a  guide  for  future  revisions  of 
physical  plan  proposals,  on  the  basis  of  costs  and  feasible 
accomplishment  rates.  This  entire  section  merely  defines 
assumptions  necessary  for  making  physical  plans.  It  is  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  much  finer  levels  of  renewal 
program  design  under  the  direction  of  the  Renewal  planning 
Division  in  future  months. 

Part  VII  offers  overall  analyses  of  transportation 
flews  and  circulation  facility  requirements  for  the  three- 
area  scales:  Metro,  City  and  Regional  Core.  Considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  defining  a  workable  and  competitive 
public  transit  development  policy.  Within  this  emphasis, 
accepted  public  policy  on  the  Master  Highway  Plan  has  been 
refined,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  sequence  of  desirable 
development  for  each  part  of  the  syste©,  Supplementing  the 
text  is  an  extensive  exhibit  of  maps  indicating  existing 
conditions,  graphic  representations  of  future  travel  demands, 
general  physical  plans  for  circulation  facilities,  and  certain 
design  details. 

I  should  like  to  give  recognition  and  warm  appreciation 
to  the  sixteen  staff  people  (Barbour,  Beaton,  Breene,  Brinkers, 
Deutschman,  Kreditor,  Lee,  Mancini,  MacCarthy,  Orent,  Pope, 
Rattray,  Sachs,  Schwartz,  Smith,  and  Uytenbogaardt)  who  worked 
so  hard  and  creatively  for  these  two  weeks  to  give  this  state- 
ment whatever  values  it  may  possess,  I  also  wish  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  all  policy  assumptions  and  positions 
recommended  here,  and  to  stress  that  these  positions  are  not 
necessarily  endorsed  by  all  staff  participants  or  by  executive 
officials  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 


David  A.  Crane 

Director  of  Comprehensive  Planning 
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PART     I 


METHODS,   THEORY.   GOALS,  PUBLIC  POLICT 
FRAMEWORK  AND  ACTIVE  DEVELOPMENT  PROPOSALS 


Section  A:     Problem  Solving  Approach 

Section  B:     Role  and  Significance  of  Time  and 
Long-Run  Metro  Growth  Models 

Section  C:     Goals  and  Higher  Aspirations 

Section  D:     Major  Public  Policy  Framework, 

Active  Development  Proposals  and 
Policy  Recommendations. 


SUMMARY 


This  statement  of  the  Regional  Core  and  City  of 
Boston  plan  for  1975  has  been  produced  with  serious  attention 
to  today's  planning  realities.  Problem-solving  methods  have 
been  used  here,  with  the  intention  of  combining  urban  renewal 
and  comprehensive  planning.-  Long-range  planning  is  pertinent 
in  this  statement,  only  insofar  as  it  establishes  "ultimate 
directions"  for  current  action.  At  least  this  much  foresight 
is  necessary  for  a  change-oriented,  constant  urban  renewal  and 
decision-making  process. 

The  plan  is  motivated  by  a  number  of  goals,  the  more 
unique  of  which  are  described  below.  Two  higher  aspirations 
head  this  list: 

"Boston:  'The  City  of  Ideas  and  Participation'  ", 

"Boston:  'The  Competitive  City'." 

These  (perhaps  re-labelled)  should  permeate  every  action  taken 
or  advocated  by  the  City  of  Boston  during  the  next  years. 

The  preparation  of  this  plan  included  the  staff 
efforts  necessary  to  become  informed  about  and  seriously  con- 
sider public  policy  certainties  and  major  development  proposals 
or  advocated  potentials.  The  work  also  made  heavy  use  of 
previous  Boston  City  Planning  Board  thinking  and  sought  to 
strengthen  and  clarify  its  objectives.  The  plan  attempts 
to  reconcile  inter-agency  or  inter-subject  policy  differences, 
to  remove  policy  inconsistencies,  and  to  suggest  new  policy 
needs.  It  also  views  major  development  project  proposals  and 
finds  that  most  of  those  in  the  Regional  Core  can  be  satis- 
fied within  the  objectives  and  assumptions  of  this  plan.  This 
section  contains  a  summary  of  the  plan's  recommended  positions 
on  these  policies  and  projects. 
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Section  A:     PROBLEM-SOLVING  APPROACH 


This  statement  emphasizes  a  concern  for  present 
measurable  realities  and  possibilities,  assessed,  by  the 
guiding  knowledge  of  what  might  occur  or  be  caused  to  occur 
in  the  long  run,  but  also  providing  forcible  direction  for 
short-term  amelioration  of  problems  and  deficiencies  through 
all  the  available   tools  of  urban  renewal  and  development.     The 
"tomorrow"  of  the  plan  has  little  meaning  for  citizens   and 
private  enterprises  and  hardly  more  to  long-term  public 
and  quasi -public  institutions »     The  planner  exercises  this 
long-run  concern  almost  alone  and  he  has  thus  far  in  modern 
American  planning  misdirected this  interest.  He 

has  thus  far  failed  to  find  ways   of  measuring  current  problems, 
except  against  unreal  and  timidly  vague  Utopias.     He  has  also 
failed  to  find  means  of   "getting  from  here  to  there,"  thus 
giving  his  long-run  statements  little  utility  in  the  public 
decision-making  process.     Comprehensive  planning  needs  some 
qualities   of   the    renewal  process;      current  urban  renewal 
thinking  needs   a   "comprehensive"  perspective  that  looks 
beyond  the  usual  measures  of    "blight". 

This  plan  statement  seeks  to  n£ke  a  start  in  this 
direction  by: 

1)  Taking  another  look  at  the  way  "blight"  an. 
the   other  preoccupations  of  urban  renewal  are  defined.     The 
scope  of  urban  renewal  is  defined  as  the  total  strategic  de- 
ployment of  physical  and  non-physical  actions    (over  a  continuous 
time  period  and  throughout  the  city)  to  eradicate,   contain,   or 
ameliorate  the  deficiencies  of  the  physical,   social  and  economic 
environments  as  measured  by  the  community's  cnoaen  goals  aiid 
standards.     Thus,   achieving  a  new  street-system  or  community 
facility  efficiency  becomes  an  important  objective,  to  be 
weighed  with  the  concern  for  residential  deterioration. 

2)  Observing  that  the  blight  of  physical  structures 
is   related  to  its  users  and  occupants,  and   the  type  and  level 
of  their  activity  and  expectations.     It  is   proposed  that  at 
least   short-run  urban  renewal  solutions  potentially  lie  in  the 
direction  of  re-deploying  people  and  activities  to  the  existing 
structures  that  can  accommodate  them  as  well  as  in  securing 
new  and  costly  re-construction. 

3)  Observing  that  structural  deterioration  or  the 
obsolescence  of  structures  for  their  activities  is   dynamic .   and 
not  necessarily  an  unnatural,   short-lived  circumstance;  but 
rather  that  change  is  continuous  jn  time,   and  the  obligations 

or  renewal  continuous.     This  suggests  opportunities;     for  example, 
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the  chance  to  do  renewal  in  a  given  area  more  efficiently  and  less 
disruptively  at  a  later  time.  It  poses  problems:  for  example, 
how  to  get  "ahead  of  the  game"  and  overcome  years  of  renewal  in- 
action and  impending  blight. 

4)  Observing  that  the  forces  producing  urban  change 
and  blight,  operate  in  an  inter-connected  way  over  the 

whole  metropolis,  therefore  requiring  comprehensive  scales 
of  coordinated  physical  and  non-physical  actions.  Thus,  a  con- 
cern for  the  Metro  and  City  areas  as  arenas  for  physical  action 
is  the  sine  qua  non  for  renewal  success  in  the  Regional  Core. 

5)  Recognition  of  the  time  dimension  by  making  a 
new  use  of  futuristic  projections,  goals,  or  development  models, 
not  as  a  definitive  image  to  present  to  the  community,  but  as 
one  of  several  standards  by  ^hich  to  measure  and  define  a  current 
problem;  by  using  the).,  as  indicators  cf  the  desired  quality,  rate, 
and  quantity  of  present-day  renewal  actions  and  constructions.  It 
is  less  important  to  know  exactly  vhat  use  will  be  made  of  a  piece 
of  land,  than  to  know  that  the  future  use  is  to  be  very  different 
from  the  present,  and  that  a  uninformed  renewal  invastmcnt  at  a 
location  offers  little  security  or  a  loss  of  appreciable  op- 
portunity. 

These  renewal-oriented  principles  of  comprehensive 
planning  were  applied  for  a  near— term  target  date  of  1975  to 
the  three  inter-connected  area  scales;  Metro  (GBESC  area,, 
the  City  of  Boston,  and  the  Regional  Core  (area  within  the  proposed 
Inner  Belt  expressway  and  including  parts  of  five  GNRF's).  The 
most  detailed  attention  was  given  to  the  high-priority  renewal 
areas  of  the  Regional  Core.  The  next  level  of  attention  was 
directed  to  the  City  area.  This  choice  was  not  based  on  the 
City's  social  and  economic  viability  as  an  arena  for  strategy,  but 
on  cur  determination  to  see  the  City  exercise  a  competitive 
initiative  in  its  own  defense  during  the  years  when  it  will  be 
prey  to  the  forces  of  metropolitan  change,  while  we  await  the 
milennium  of  metropolitan  planning  and  government.  Study  on 
the  Metro  scale  was  undertaken  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
comprehend  and  manipulate  the  change  forces  rtiich  will  affect 
Boston's  renewal  efforts. 

At  each  of  these  area  scales  a  problem-solving  sequence 
of  planning  thought  and  considerations  was  applied.  This  is 
depicted  in  Figure  1-1  following,  A  shortage  of  time  forced 
some  steps  in  the  sequence  to  be  minimized 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  coordinating  the  timing 
of  the  analytical  and  the  design  contributions,  there  are  some 
discrepancies  of  quantity,  intensity  and  rate  of  plan  accomplish- 
ment between  analytical  goals  as  expressed  in  tables  and  diagrams, 
and  the  related  land  use,  circulation  and  "capital  web"  drawings. 
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Section  B:   ROLE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  TIME  AND  LONG-RUN  METRO 

GROWTH  MODELS 


Part  II  describes  both  a  single  general  model  and 
several  possible  alternative  variations,  recc»x'£ing  that  a 
very  long-run  image  of  the  future  Boston  Metro  is  useful  for 
defining  current  problems  and  renewal  solutions.  The  variations 
it  poses  do  not  represent  everything  that  might  occur  by  2000  A.D., 
but  they  illustrate  that  even  two  very  dramatically  different 
future  Metro  roles  for  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  Regional  Core 
have  common  physical  elements  and  form  attributes. 

At  this  stage  of  long-run  Metro  alternatives,  it  is 
necessary  to  identify  the  most  common  and  probable  types  of  poten- 
tial activity-circulation  relationships  between  geographical  points 
in  the  Metro  area.  These  potential  relationships  have,  with 
minimum  imposition  of  specific  value  judgments  and  with  maximum 
attention  to  existing  circumstances  of  regional  form,  been  organized 
into  a  neutral  and  timeless  "Potential  Web".  This  "Web"  will 
serve  as  a  gigantic,  organized  arena  for  plan-as -we -go,  experimental 
reactions  to  blighting  forces  and  for  conscious  manipulation  of 
circulation  and  land  use  changes,  according  to  ths  goals  and 
circumstances  prevailing  at  any  given  time  or  place.  The  "Potential 
Web"  has  been  refined  at  the  City  scale  to  reflect  circumstances 
of  topography,  existing  activity  nodes,  current  or  anticip  ted 
blight  patterns,  existing  rcnr*   -;?ignments  and  subdivision  patterns, 
and  definable  community  objectives  for  the  circulation-land  use  system. 
Some  elements  of  the  Web  appear  to  be  feasible  development  targets 
for  the  1975  period;  others  remain  to  be  exploited  and  physically 
adapted  in  accord  with  specific  needs  that  may  (and  probably  will) 
arise  in  the  future. 

The  use  of  the  "Potential  Web"  illustrates  the  plan's 
concern  for  facilitating  short-term  experimentation  and  decision- 
making latitude  at  any  moment  in  time.  Through  both  this  structural 
discipline  and  other  types  of  predictions,  we  can  secure  a  sufficient 
sense  of  the  possible  future  demands  to  be  made  on  our  short-term 
areas,  streets,  or  nodes  to  give  them  the  proper  ability  to  adapt 
to  these  demands. 

This  emphasis  upon  short-term  decision -making  latitude 
and  adaptability  is  most  important  to  Boston's  present  public 
officials  and  citizenry.  In  the  choice  of  planning  target  dates 
and  the  approach  to  the  time-dimensions  of  the  plan  another  kind 


of  principle  in  favor  of  community  decision-making  ability  is 
proposed:  i»e»,  to  emphasize  the  appropriate  strategy  sequence 
of  planned  actions  rather  than  attempt  to  insist  upon  a  fixed 
level  of  accomplishment  by  a  certain  date. 

The  selection  of  1975  as  a  short-term  program  target 
date  was  derived  from  this  logic.  It  was  desired  to  find  a 
development  period  at  least  equal  to  the  expiration  of  statutory 
accomplishment  periods  in  GNRF  planning  (10  years).  Assuming 
that  planning  for  presently-designated  GWRF,s  has  been  completed 
by  the  end  of  1962,  a  ten-year  period  would  end  for  all  GNRP's 
by  1975.  Three  more  years  were  added,  establishing  1975  as 
the  target  and  prolonging  the  base  of  quantitative  projections 
in  order  to: 

1)  Add  sufficient  quantity  and  variety  of  "development 
raw  material"  from  which  the  Boston  community  can  choose  its  own 
rate  of  expending  money  and  time,  the  level  and  scope  of  its 
action  program  and  the  extent  to  which  it  wishes  to  attain  the 
1972  plan. 

2)  Offer,  even  before  the  community  is  presented  with 
its  choices,  a  generous  range  of  physical  changes  for  use  by  the 
Renewal  Planning  Division  in  devising  a  refined  and  feasible 
ten-year  action  program. 


Section  C:  GOALS  AND  HIGHER  ASPIRATIONS 


This  plan  statement  dees  not  seek  to  offer  a  compre- 
hensive or  sophisticated. analysis  of  goals,  such  as  has  recently 
'  been  tyie   fashion  in  planning  circles.  These  theoretical  goal- 
form  analyses  too  often  become  self-consciously  semantic  and  • 
esoteric;  means  get  too. quickly  confused  with  endsj  discussions 
of  g«al  levels,  types,  ranking,  and  physical  scales  of  sign5fi- 
csace  too. ^easily  lead  into  misleading  abstractions.  We  propose, 
;instead  to  permit  a  thorough  goal  statement  evolve  after  we 
h^ve  demonstrated  the  potential  dimensions  of  activity  and 
physical  change.  . 

Nevertheless,  it,  is  useful  to- state  some  of  the 
basic  values  which  have  guided  technical  work  and  to  see  how 
tK#se  relate  to  current  or  possible  public  policy. 

'.,    At  its  highest  'and  most  pervasive  level,  the  prepara— 
•  tjpih  of  this  plan  has  been  guided. by  what  we  have  termed  higher . 
aspirations  -  goals  so- important  and  realizable  in  so  many 
ways,  that  they  are  difficult- to  define  except  as  slogans  ov 
attitudes.  The  higher  aspirations  by  which  this  work  has  iieri' 
guided  were:  •     ■ 

1)  .  "Boston:  the  City  of  Ideas  and  Participation,"  ■ 
This  indicates  our  concern  for  the  exploitation  of  Boston's 
resources  of  skilled  labor,  intellectual  and  cultural  wealth, 
and  traditions  of  independent  thought  and  action,-  to  achieve  .. 
further  economic^  cultural  and  scientific  gains.  It  expresses 
©ur  concern,  for  the  obligation  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  in-'  \;. 
stitutiens  within  it  to  provide  those  higher  levels  of  services 
which  will  prepare  its  citizen's  for  a  life  less  based  Upon 
strict  standards  of  economic  production  and  Control.  "The  City  ■ 
of  Ideas  and  Participation"  alsp  represents  Our  concern  fpr 
providing  new  opportunities  for  .integrating  the. public  and 
private  aspects  of  the  City's ' social,  cultural,  political  and 
economic  affairs.  This  last  concern  accepts  the  reality  of  current 
economic,  social  and  technological  changes -,   as  well  as  their  S. 
tendency  to  produce  dispersion,  segregation  and  specialization 
of  activities.  We  seek  to  oppose  many  of  the  unanticipated 
consequences' of  these  forces  and  to  foster  those,  environmental' 
qualities  conducive  to  an  integration  of  urban  activities  and  to 
a  high  degree  of  participation  in  these  activities.  ., 


,*• 
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2)  "Boston:  the  Competitive  City";  This  phrase 
denotes  the  self-serving,  but  necessary,  strategic  choices 
which  the  City  of  Boston  must  make,  if  it  is  to  resolve  current 
"blight"  and  functional  problems  despite  fiscal  limitations, 
governmental  ambiguity  and  confusion,  lack  of  metropolitan 
responsibility,  and  the  competitive  change  forces  now  favoring 
the  suburbs.  It  means  that  the  City  must  assume  an  aggressive 
policy,  not  only  for  maintaining  a  compact  and  valuable  Regional 
Core,  but  also  to  ensure  that  the  City  area  as  a  whole  captures 
more  of  those  activities  which  might  otherwise  go  to  the 
suburbs  (either  as  relocations  from  the  Core  or  as  shares  of 
regional  economic  growth).  We  may  hope  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  Metro  area  could  be  planned  and  developed  as  one 
unit.  For  the  next  ten  years,  however,  it  is  obvious  that 
every  renewal  action  in  Boston  must  be  taken  in  a  spirit  of 
competitive  initiative. 

While  the  main  function  of  the  Comprehensive  Planning 
Division  is  to  propose  goals  of  physical  form  and  standards 
of  environmental  content,  making  a  plan  requires  recognition 
of  goals  of  development  and  action  as  well  as  those  of  opera- 
tion. The  list  below  indicates  some  more  specific  goals  than 
the  "higher  aspirations"  based  on  physical  form,  operational 
needs  and  the  nature  of  the  development  process.  At  their 
most  ideal  level,  these  goals  are  long-range  and  cannot  be 
fully  realized  by  1975.  In  Parts  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII,  more 
specific  and  attainable  targets  are  described. 

1,  Goals  of  physical  form  and  environmental  content* 

a)  Freedom  of  Choice  and  Participation 

i)  Provide  greater  overall  contrast  and  diversity  of 
facilities,  areas,  and  places  in  order  to  fully  realize  Boston's 
traditional  Central  City  "urbanity"  and  to  achieve  maximum 
interchange  of  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  political  ideas, 
services,  and  goods, 

ii)  Provide  greater  differentiation  in  the  City's  resi- 
dential facilities  in  terms  of  the  location  and  type  of 
housing  and  the  range  of  neighborhood  environments. 

iii)  Establish  a  more  favorable  situation  for  public 
transit  as  measured  by  the  choices  of  public  and  private  trans- 
portation made  by  individuals  in  the  region. 

iv)  In  view  of  the  increasing  time-distance  relations 
between  major  parts  of  the  Ketro,  we  should  seek  greater  inte- 
gration of  non-residential  activities  within  the  dense  radial 
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"Action  Belts"  which     give  form  to  the  Metro,  and  within 
the  nodal  points  of  these  radial  arms.  Residential  areas 
should  be  associated  with  these  radials  and  nodes  at  scales 
which  will  allow  for  an  increased  range  in  the  choice  of 
work  place,  encourage  greater  political  and  community  responsi~ 
bility,  and  cultural  and  social  participation. 

b)  Physical  Structure  Which  Balances  Pernancy  and  the  Ability 
to  Adapt  to  Change. 

1)  Provide  an  overall  physical  structure  which  is  adaptabi 
to  accommodate  long-run  increases  in  population  and  economic 
activities,  thereby  meeting  the  City  of  Boston's  obligations 
to  house  a  larger  share  of  the  future  population,  and  its 
desire  to  capture  a  larger  share  of  the  region's  economic 
values.  This  desired  adaptability  will  be  most  important 
within  the  major  circulation  system  and  in  the  more  dynamic 
land  and  building  complexes  within  the  Regional  Core  and 
radial  Activity  Belts, 

c)  Functional,  Fiscal  and  Psychological  Efficiency  of  Circu-. 
lation, 

i)  Maximize  utilization  of  present  public  transit  inve.  '  ment 
and  unused  transit  resources:  change  activity  distributions  and 
land  adaptations  to  concentrate  and  balance  circulation  demand 
selectively,  therefore  encouraging  expansion  of  capital  in- 
vestment in  public  transit.  Where  necessary  use  public  transit, 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  desirable  land  use  relationships. 

ii)  Provide  a  degree  of  permanence  in  regard  to  the  loca- 
tion and  use  of  circulation  routes,  structures,  land  and  open 
space  in  order  to  prevent  rapid  losses  of  money,  effort,  and 
community  values  and  ideals.  This  action  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  assure  the  preservation  of  residential  values  at  certain 
scales  and  in  certain  areas  between  the  radial  Activity  Belts, 
to  conserve  historical  and  city-wide  cultural  values  in  the 
Regional  Core  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  Action  Belts. 

iii)  Discourage  the  use  of  private  vehicles  for  radial 
work  trips,  and  emphasize  the  City-wide  system  of  parking  ae 
an  integral  part  of  the  City's  total  system  of  movement. 

iv)  Organize  the  circulatory  system  of  the  City  to  pro- 
vide a  large,  clear  image  of  the  CitySs  form  and  to  facilitate 
social  and  cultural  recognition  and  inter-change  between  sub- 
areas. 
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d)  Frilly  Exploit  the  City  of  Beaton's  Land,  Physiography  and 
Resources, 

i)  Exploit  the  City's  vacant  and  under-developed  land  and 
site  amenities  to  mitigate  its  internal  relocation  problems,  and 
to  restore  a  favorable  balance  for  the  City  in  competition  with 
the  suburbs  for  new  development.  The  emphasis  here  should  be  on 
the  relocation  of  resident  population  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
and  on  industrial  and  commercial  development  in  competition  with 
suburban  commercial  and  industrial  developments. 

ii)  Order  physical  adaptations  in  relation  to  topographic 
and  climatic  factors  to  provide  not  only  a  more  comfortable  and 
attractive  city,  but  to  reinforce  renewal  by  natural  city-building 
forces.  Enhance  the  ability  of  those  elements  of  the  physical 
environment  which  are  seen  from  the  main  roads  to  communicate 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  City. 

iii)  Develop  public  land  and  facilities,  particularly 
circulation,  parking,  open  space,  recreational,  educational 
and  cultural  facilities  to  provide  a  multiple  use  of  land  and 
structures  at  vaaximxa  workable  intensities ; 

iv)  Derive  site  and  architectural  forms  and  standards, 
particularly  for  non-residential  activities  in  high-value 
locations,  which  enable  City  land  to  be  used  at  appropriate 
intensity  without  losing  extensive,  "land-seeking11  activities 
(i.e.  those  requiring  low  buildings  or  multiple  site  services) 
to  the  suburbs, 

v)  Increase  the  re-use  and  rehabilitation  of  the  existing 
supply  of  housing  by  arresting  deterioration  not  yet  advanced 
and  by  encouraging  the  redeployment  of  population  in  relation 
to  housing  of  an  appropriate  type  and  condition.  Undertake  a 
similar  re-distribution  of  activities  into  appropriate  structures 
in  the  non-residential  areas  in  the  Regional  Core  and  Action 
Belts . 

e)    Distribution  of  Activities  Favorable  to  the  City  of  Boston, 

i)  Augment  the  City's  share  of  total  regional  employment 
and  economic  activity,  paying  particular  attention  to  those 
enterprises  which  pay  high  taxes  and  make  intensive  use  of  land 
in  relation  to  their  number  of  employees. 
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ii)  Provide  opportunities  for  new  and  specialized  growth 
within  the  Regional  Core  by  furnishing  alternative  locations  within 
the  City  for  activities  unsuited  for  the  Regional  Core. 

iii)  Prevent  further  declines  in  the  City's  population, 
particularly  in  the  middle-income  family  groups,  in  anticipation 
of  long-range  population  increases.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
relocate  families  displaced  by  renewal  action  within  the  City. 

2.  Operational  goals  as  related  to  physical  form  and 
environmental  content. 

a)  Fiscal  solvency 

While  accepting  the  long-run  potentiality  and  desirability 
of  achieving  fiscal  solvency  through  means  other  than  the  real 
estate  tax,  develop  by  1975  enough  additional  property  tax  base  to 
at  least  offset  the  expected  inflation  of  the  City's  operating 
costs.  Also,  develop  enough  additional  real  estate  tax  base  to 
offset  losses  of  taxable  property  through  expansion  of  institutional 
and  public  land,  and  land  taken  for  public  housing  and  highways. 

b)  Service  Levels 

In  areas  where  immediate  physical  renewal  is  infeasible 
improve  public  housekeeping,  health,  educational,  cultural,  r  *rea- 
tional  and  welfare  services.  Maintain  a  balance  between  physical 
improvements  and  levels  of  public  service  in  all  areas  of  the  City 
subject  to  renewal. 

3,  Development  process  goals  as  related  to  physical  form 
and  environmental  content. 

a)  "Plan  with  People" 

i)  Encourage  a  decentralization,  within  the  City,  of  the 
centers  of  public  service  and  governmental  activity  with  the  aim  of 
extending  the  opportunities  for  political  participation  and  communal 
activity  by  the  citizenry. 

ii)  Facilitate  "do-it-yourself"  residential  renewal  by  developing 
the  conditions  for  voluntary  rehabilitation  and  local  community 
determination  of  small-scale  renewal  decisions. 

b)  Areal  Extent  of  Cycles  of  Urban  Growth  and  Decay 

Distribute  immediate  physical  improvements  to  provide 
a  balanced  dispersion  over  the  City  of  new  urban  "tissue",  gradually 
working  toward  a  more  "fine-grained"  mix  of  Areas  in  different 
stages  of  the  urban  growth-decay  cycle.  ]  cognizing  that  urban 
change  and  the  associated  renewal  obligation  will  be  continuous, 
eliminate  the  excessive  centralization  of  blight,  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  growth  and  the  "greyness"  of  middle— zone  areas.  These 
factors  inhibit  private  renewal  investment,  cause  social  and  cultural 
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hardships  when  large-scale  renewal  occurs,  and  cause  a  loss  of 
economic  activity  to  the  suburbs  due  to  the  lack  of  local  growth 
opportunities. 

c)  Level  of  ^lan  Making,  Accomplishment  Rate  and  the  Decision- 
Making  Latitude. 

i)  Structure  long-range  projections  and  needs  only  to  the  level 
of  specificity  required  for  determining  the  necessary  "ultimate 
directions"  of  short-term  actions.   (See  section  lb  above). 

ii)  Allow  the  short-term  plan  to  establish  a  desirable  sequence 
of  physical  change  (quantity,  quality,  components  and  the  attributes 
of  components)  without  dictating  a  necessary  rate  at  which  the  plan 
objectives  should  be  realized.   (See  section  lb  above). 

iii)  Structurally  organize  the  environment  to  facilitate  public 
decision-making  which  is  experimental  in  attitude  and  can  operate  on 
a  "plan-as-you-go"  basis. 
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Section  D:  MAJOR  PUBLIC  POLICY  FRAMEWORK,  ACTIVE  DEVELCEMHKT 
PROPOSALS  AND  POLICY  RECOlfflffiNDATIONS 


Making  a  plan  which  is  really  a  technical  expression  of 
established  public  policy  is  impossible  in  Boston  today  for  several 
reasons,  namely,  (1)  the  lack  of  a  cosspl#te  statement  of  the  "public 
will"  on  many  subject  areas  vital  to  physical  planning,  (2)  the 
responsibilities  of  various  branches  of  government  for  formulating  .  ;..•>.*.- 1,. 
public  policies  are  not  clearly  dafina^,  (3)  the  inconsistencies  and 
disagreements  between  public  policies  and  the  formulators  of  these 
policies,  (4)  local  experience  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  staff  is  not  sufficient  to  determine 
whose  policies  are  governing. 

Despite  formidable  obstacles,  this  plan  endeavors  very 
seriously  to  consider  the  certainties  and  "givens"  of  present 
policies  and  projects.  On  a  more  important  level,  it  tries  to 
assess  policy  conflicts  between  subject  areas  and  to  suggest  ways  of 
resolving  them  and  of  arriving  at  some  consistent  and  systematic 
statement  of  public  policy.  It  also  seeks  to  judge  the  order  and 
merit  of  presently  conflicting  policies  and  to  recommend  the  positions 
which  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  should  take  to  fill  vacuums 
in  public  policy.  — 

The  principal  sources  of  information  on  existing  >olicies 
and  projects  were: 

Reports  of  1960-1961  District  Plane  and  General  Planning, 
BCPB,  1960-61;  "A  General  Plan  for  the  Central  Business 
District",  BCPB,  1960;  October  23,  1961  verbal  statements 
to  task  forces  by  Project  Directors  and  Richard  Bolan, 
Director  of  Renewal  Planning;  City  Record  extract  on  Boston 
Development  Program;  tentative  report  on  CRP  Application, 
1961,  by  Stchard  Bolan;  the  latest  Capital  Improvement 
Budget  report;  several  written  statements  on  policy  givens 
made  during  the  course)  of  this  sketch  plan  by  William 
Barbour  (one  of  the  longer-term  members  of  the  former  BCPB 
staff)  staff  experience  and  information  gathered  from  the 
newspapers . 

Below  is  an  outline  of  policy  areas,  some  observations 
about  policy  vacuums  and  issues,  and  summary  statements  of  assumptions 
and  policy  recommendations.  Later  sections  of  this  report  take  up 
these  recommended  policy  positions  in  greater  detail. 

1.  Subject  areas  in  which  existing  public  policy  is 
•relatively  clear  and  specific,  and  consistent  between  agencies 
and  with  this  plan's  proposals. 

a)  Public  housing.  Here  the  PHA,  BRA,  and  others  appear 
to  agree  on  a  small-site,  proliferated  location  policy  and  use 
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of  public  housing  as  relocation  assistance  for  old-age  groups. 

We  recommend  considering  use  of  rehabilitated  residential  structures 

for  public  housing  in  and  outside  GNRP  areas. 

b)  General  population  policy  (For  whom  is  renewal  done?) 
The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  the  Mayor,  supported  by 
many  groups,  state  by  implication  in  the  "Planning  with  People" 
slogan,  that  the  current  program  is  dedicated  to  improving  housing 
and  public  services  for  the  population  now  residing  in  the  City 
(or  for  similar  groups).  We  assume  this  can  only  be  done  if  there 
is  no  large  in-migration  of  new  groups  to  Boston.  Out-migration 
will  continue  at  a  decreased  rate,  producing  a  small  net  increase 
in  population  by  1975.  It  is  recommended  that  middle-income  families 
be  encouraged  to  remain  in  the  City,  in  order  to  maintain  a  degree 
of  population  diversity. 

2.  Subject  areas  in  which  public  policy  statements  and 
agreements  are  excessively  vague  and/or  inconsistent  between 
agencies  and  between  subject  areas. 

a)  Need  for  City  tax  base  increases.  All  City  agencies 
agree  on  Boston's  fiscal  plight  and  the  necessity  for  improvements 
in  the  industrial  and  commercial  tax  base.  Disagreements  on 

the  relative  importance  of  this  source  versus  other  revenue  sources 
exist.  Wo  clear  policy  has  been  formulated  in  regard  to  the  balance 
between  residential  and  non-residential  uses  to  be  sought  £  the 
urban  renewal  program.  This  plan  assumes:   (1)  the  renewal  program 
will  produce  additional  commercial  and  industrial  tax-base  within 
the  limits  of  the  Federal  and  local  orientation  to  residential 
renewal,  (2)  it  is  desirable  to  secure  enough  additional  tax  base 
to  at  least  offset  rising  municipal  operating  coots. 

b)  Land  use.  The  Boston  City  Planning  Board fs  City-wide 
land  use  proposals,  the  issue  of  Regional  Core  decentralization,  and 
other  related  issues  have  as  yet  not  been  officially  resolved.  There 
is  no  official  master  plan.    Effective  proposals  for  action  programs 
in  transportation  and  industrial  development,  which  could  give  the 
BCPB  comprehensive  proposals  the  connotation  of  "polic>",  are  also 
lacking.  The  ambiguity  of  policy  concerning  ports  and  transportation 
terminals  contributes  to  an  inconsistency  between  Downtown  Study 
proposals  for  Regional  Core  fringe  functions  (intensive  ancillary 
uses  supporting  a  business-service  oriented  core)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  current  thinking  of,  for  er.ample,  the  North  Terminal  AreaStudy, 

on  the  other  hand.  This  plan  supports  the  original  BCPB  land  use 
proposals  in  general,  seeks  to  clarify  their  positions  in  regard 
to  the  centralization-decentralization  issue  and  to  suggest  a 
strategy  for  the  systematic  developT«2nt  of  transportation  facilities 
and  land  uses  through  which  selective  centralization  and  decentraliza- 
tion on  various  scales  can  benefit  the  City. 
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c.  Major  Highways 

The  issues  relating  to  the  nature,  alignment  and 
termination  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike,  and  the  new  Inner  Belt 
need  no  introduction.  This  plan  assumes  a  Freeway 
between  the  present  terminus  of  the  Turnpike  at 
Weston  and  the  Inner  Belt.  It  appears  that  while  the 
Master  Highway  Plan  of  1948  is  accepted  policy 
(except  in  regard  to  the  Turnpike),  its  proposed 
timing  and  specific  alignment  are  in  serious  con- 
flict with  policies  towards  transit  improvement 
which  are  desirable,  but  as  yet  not  completely 
defined. 

Also,  specific  routes  of  the  Inner  Belt  are  still 
unresolved  in  Cambridge,  and  were  selected  in 
Boston  without  tborou^hly  considering  several 
engineering  problems  (e.g.,  ramp  locations).  Use  of 
the  Artery  as  part  of  the  Inner  Belt  poses  perplexing 
technical  and  financial  problems,  such  as  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Central  Artery  improvements  to  the 
Federal  aid  standards.  This  plan  accepts  the  Master 
Highway  Plan  of  1948  in  concept,  while  urgently  recom- 
mending that  the  staging  and  detailed  alignment  of 
elements  be  accomplished  to  favor  required  mass  transit 
extensions  and  improvements  and  to  give  first  priority 
to  real  estate  development  within  the  Regional  Core 
before  the  Inner  Belt  disperses  the  market  for  new 
development  to  the  fringes  of  the  Regional  Core.  A 
by-pass  section  of  the  Inner  Belt  through  South  Boston 
is  also  recommended  when  the  obvious  function  of  the 
Central  Artery  is  more  the  serving  of  the  Regional 
Core  than  carrying  by-pass  movement.  Existing  align- 
ment for  the  remaining  Boston  portions  of  the  Inner 
Belt  are  generally  accepted,  although  certain  re- 
finements have  been  made  for  specific  reasons,  such 
as  the  attempt  to  rationalize  existing  BRA  policy 
for  the  Central  Artery's  relation  to  Government  Center 
while  also  suggesting  a  solution  for  the  Waterfront  Project. 

d.  City-wide  urban  renewal  action  program 

Current  BRA  urban  renewal  policy  can  be  characterized 
by  (1)  its  emphasis  upon  actions  within  the  GNRP  areas, 
(2)  abandoning  "roll-back"  as  a  strategy  in  favor  of 
a  program  which  is  sensitive  to  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  an  area,  (3)  strict  limits  upon  clearance 
and  an  emphasis  upon  rehabilitation  and  the  improvement 
of  community  facilities.  These  policies  are  in  potential 
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conflict  with  hopes  for  renewal  assistance  in  improvement  areas, 
and  perhaps  the  policies  of  certain  City  agencies.  There  is  now  no 
extended  strategy  pertaining  to  the  "grey  areas",  the  capital  im- 
provements they  should  receive  and  their  role  in  the  city's  total 
renewal  program.  The  residential  renewal  emphasis  of  the  program 
and  the  commitments  of  the  GNRP  approach  place  potential  restraints 
on  the  ability  of  the  renewal  program  to  secure  positive  policies  on 
transportation,  economic  development,  and  land -use  organization  and  tax- 
base  improvements.  This  plan  assumes  that  in  the  1962-75  period 
renewal  will  be  heavily  committed  to  the  GNRP's.  However,  within 
the  limits  of  this  obligation  and  the  Federal  restraints  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  support  major  policies  concerned  with 
improvements  in  circulation,  economic  development,  land-use 
structure  and  tax -base  Formation.  The  plan  accepts  and  endorses 
a  strict  limitation  on  the  amount  of  clearance  and  the  emphases 
upon  rehabilitation  and  community  facilities.  Also,  given  the 
failure  of  new  housing  production  on  national  and  regional  levels 
to  keep  up  with  demand  and  with  deterioration  rates,  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  the  existing  housing  stock.  Sherefore,  the  plan 
proposes  major  conservation  efforts  in  the  "grey"  Improvement  Areas. 

3.  Areas  of  inadequate  policy  statement  for  which  recommend  atior  • 
are  made  in  this  plan. 

(a).  Transportation  as  a  system,  especially  improvements  of  mass 

transit  in  relation  to  stated  Regional  Core  policies.  The  plan 
generally  supports  the  ideas  of  the  19^5  and  19^7  "Coolidge 
Reports"  which  were  subsequently  partially  endorsed  by  the 
BCFB.  The  most  important  single  technical  effort  made  by  the 
present  plan  is  the  analysis  of  circulation  demands  and  facilities; 
the  major  recommendations  being  presented  in  Part  VII.  Major 
deficiencies  in  transportation  piblicy  considered  by  this  plan 
include: 

1,   Inconsistency  between  the  concepts  of  the  Master  Highway  Plan 
of  19^8  and  the  development  of  effective  and  economical  mass 
transit. 

ii)  Inconsistency  between  a  policy  which  advocates  removal  of 
the  "El's"  and  the  recognized  necessity  for  developing  mass 
transit  facilities.  This  policy  conflict  is  intensified  by: 
l)  the  current  fiscal  crisis  and  2)  the  low  densities  which 

prevail  along  those  rail  rights-of-way  which  would  be 

suitable  for  transit  service. 

iii)    Inadequatly  formulated  policies  pertaining  to  ancillary 

transit  services  such  as  parking,  arterial  roads,  terminals 
and  trucking  facilites. 
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Iv)  Lack  of  policy  on  the  supporting  actions  necessary  to  produce 
land  use  changes  favorable  to  transit  operations. 
There.'  is  a  need  for  policies  vjhich  will  2Qin  those  improvements 
in  the  Regional  Core's  internal  transit  system  necessary  to 
strengthen  investment  in  the  Area.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
specify  a  circulation  policy  which  goes  beyond  the  general  level 
of  "orientation  to  transit",  and  which  recognizes  the  need  for 
an  integrated  system  of  transportation  and  land  use  measures. 

b)  Schools   The  BCPB  and  the  School  Buildings  Commission  appear  to 
have  agreed  on  public  school  building  and  site  standards  which 
are  workable  under  present  financial  limitations.  The  plan  accepts 
these  standards,  and  proposes  new  locational  policies  where  the 
present  ones  seem  ambiguous.  It  assumes  that  building  and  site 
standards  will  be  more  generous  in  the  future  (strongly influenced 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  "Harvard  study");  this  being  a  strong 
reason  for  a  "Capital  Web"  approach  to  the  integration  of  school 
sites  with  other  facilities.  The  future  role  of  the  parochial 
schools  remains  a  major  unresolved  policy  question,  as  does  the 
feasible  rate  of  abandoning  existing  schools. 

c)  Recreation  The  tendency  of  the  MDC  to  concentrate  upon  regie  al 
recreation  needs  is  endorsed.  It  is  recommended  that  major  MD& 
facilities  within  the  city  be  further  improved  and  that  access 
to  the  region  rather  than  connections  to  local  communities  be 
strengthened.  Some  policy  changes  by  both  the  MDC  and  the  City 
are  necessitated  by  the  need  for  major  additions  to  the  supply 
of  large  and  small  scale  open  space. 

U.  Vacuums  in  present  policy  statements  considered  in  this  plan. 

a.)  Higher  and  special  education.  A  dramatic  impending  increase  in 
the  demand  for  higher  education  in  the  Metro  and  the  City  is 
projected.  A  policy  favoring  a  high  rate  of  accommodation  of 
the  local  demand  by  new  public  institutions,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Metro's  position  as  a  national  and  international 
educational  center  is  advanced.  This  policy  goes  far  beyond 
present  thinking  about  the  responsibility  of  State  or  local 
governments  to  support  higher  education. 

b).  Integrated  programs  for  the  location  and  expansion  of  public 

facilities .  Previous  BCPB  proposals  for  local  "community  centers" 
are  generally  endorsed.  The  plan  suggests  that  these  centers  be 
more  actively  implemented  in  conjunction  with  the  "Capital  Web" 
as  a  way  of  expressing  the  public's  presence  at  a  local  level, 
and  as  a  way  of  generating  and  subsequent  private  physical  de- 
velopment. These  ideas,  which  emphasize  the  integratine  and 
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leadership  function  of  public  facilities  are  necessarily 
at  variance  with  the  separate  and  competitive  policies  proposed 
by  various  public  agencies  in  respect  to  such  facilities  as 
schools,  health  and  welfare  facilities,  recreation  facilities, 
city  courts  and  libraries. 

c)  Economic  development.  Except  for  unofficial  Greater  Boston 
Economic  Study  Committee  (GBESC)  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
motional campaigns,  there  is  no  concerted,  defined  policy  for 
promoting,  selecting,  and  facilitating  desirable  types  of 
eommercial  and  industrial  development  at  specific  locations 
in  the  City.  This  plan  implies  that  this  function  must  be 
performed,  perhaps  by  the  BRA,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
interested  agency. 

d)  Cultural,  artistic  and  "ceremonial"  activities.  Private 
enterprise  is  failing  in  its  support  of  these  once 
important  activities  of  Boston.  The  plan  implies  that 
local  public  agencies  can  at  least  give  encouragement  to 
these  activities  by  stimulating  the  improvement  of  their 
physical  facilities,  fostering  the  elimination  of  factors 
detrimental  to  their  existence  (particularly  in  the 
Regional  Core)  and  giving  support  through  the  conservation 
and  use  of  historical  resources. 

5.  The  consideration  of  specific  pending  development  projects 

or  stated  development  intension a. _ 
Many  of  the  pending  development  projects  were  mapped  as  uajor 
determinants  of  the  plan's  "Capital  Web"  and  circulation  proposals. 
All  identified  "givens"  were  considered  in  making  assumptions 
about  the  future  role,  renewal  action  requirements,  and  staging 
of  renewal  areas.  The  1960-61  District  Plans  and  recent  Project 
Director  statements  were  especially  useful  in  this  regard.  In 
several  cases  it  was  found  that  a  development  proposal  was 
inconsistent  with  a  stated  public  policy  (e.g.,  various  proposed 
project-level  modifications  of  the  Central  Artery  relative  to 
its  role  as  part  of  the  Inner  Belt).  In  several  other  cases  it 
was  found  that  the  suggested  effectuation  did  not  adequately 
meet  the  motive  or  principle  of  the  proposal.  In  these  instances 
a  modified  proposal  was  advanced.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  major  development  proposals  and  possibilities,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Regional  Core,  which  are  considered  by  the  plan: 

a)  Massachusetts  Turnpike.  Recommend  against  extension  of  the 
Turnpike  to  South  Station. 
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b)  Government  Center :Accept  as  previously  proposed,  but  modify 
the  functions  of  the  proposed  abutting  streets  in  order  to 
fit  into  an  overall  surface  street  and  pedestrian  system. 
We  propose  several  transit  changes,  although  the  governing 
policy  is  uncertain  at  this  time,  including  a  major  pedestrian 
terminal  at  the  main  interchange, 

c)  Downtown  Waterfront-  The  types  of  use  now  being  proposed  by  the 
study  groups  are  generally  accepted,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  offices,  which  may  seek  locations  near  Prudential  Center. 
The  general  idea  of  an  indented  shoreline  is  accepted,  but  it 

is  proposed  that  this  idea  be  related  to  a  strong  lineal  cir- 
culation to  and  visual  identification  of,  Quincy  Market  and 
Government  Center, (strengthening  a  2.M.  Pei  proposal).  We 
propose  that  this  indentation  strongly  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween residential  and  non-residential  areas.  We  agree  with 
thenotive,  but  not  with  the  detailing  of  nearby  changes  in 
the  Central  Artery's  ramps  and  in  Atlantic  Avenue;  and  seek 
a  solution  compatible  with  the  BRA»s  present  position  on 
ramps  serving  Government  Center.  This  solution  includes 
retention  of  the  under-Artery  roadway  and  the  separate  connection 
of  Atlantic  and  Dorchester  Avenues  to  a  new  clarified  stre  '-. 
system;  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  Downtown  Study  for  th<? 
connection  of  these  roads  to  Back  Bay  and  South  Boston. 

d)  Downtown  North  GNRP  and  the,  residual  area  between  the 
Waterfront  and  Government  Center.  The  proposals  for  the  North 

End  are  accepted,  except  as  modified  by  the  housing  treatment 
suggested  by  the  Waterfront  group.  Further  effort  is  proposed 
to  strengthen  the  pedestrian  ties  from  Salem  and  Hanover  Streets 
across  the  Central  Artery  to  Government  Center.  This  link  is 
envisaged  as  a  sort  of  multi-activity  "inverted  Ponte  Vecchio" 
occupying  the  space  under  the  Artery  now  used  for  parking. 
The  proposal  is  related  to  thought  of  a  new  visitor  center  or 
cultural  facility  to  be  placed  between  the  Blackstone  Block, 
Quincy  Market  and  Faneuil  Hall,  the  purpose  of  which  would  be 
to  generate  new  cultural  and  artistic  activity  or  related 
small  offices  and  residences  for  the  re-use  of  the  Quincy 
Market  Buildings  and  the  Blackstone  Block.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed that  major  structural  changes  in  the  residual  area 
between  Government  Center  and  the  waterfront  be  approached 
cautiously,  leaving  time  to  study  the  degree  to  which  both 
major  projects  will  generate  demand  for  new  public  and  pri- 
vate activities.  This  plan  is  sympathetic  to  the  ostensible 
motives  of  the  Downtown  North  GNRP,  agrees  with  most  of  its 
curculation  and  re-use  proposals,  but  suggests  such  modifica- 
tions outside  the  project  area  as  seem  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Regional  Core. 
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e)  Pmadential  The  proposed  nature  of  this  project  is  accepted. 
It  was  a  major  reason  for  the  bold  circulation  improvements  that 
connect  it  to  the  inner  Belt  andlink  it  to  the  older  Downtown  area. 

f)  Retail  Core-  BCPB  recommendations (contained  in  the  general 
Plan  fpr  the  Central  Business  District)  for  consolidating  the 
Core,  facilitating  pedestrian  movement,  improving  surface 

transit,  and  providing  sufficient  short-term  parking  are  all 
accepted,  and  were  major  reasons  for  providing  a  systematic 
lineal  circulation  system  linking  the  Back  Bay  and  the  older 
Retail  Core. 

g)  North  Terminal  Area-  This  plan  endorses  earlier  BCPB  proposals 
that  central  Boston  should  increasingly  seek  to  gain  in- 
tensive, high-valve  added,  nuisance  free,  and  high  tax-paying 
uses.  While  this  combination  is  every  community! s  dream,  it 
is  relatively  attainable  in  Boston  in  view  of  the  natural 
changes  already  taking  place  in  its  Core  area.  These  and  other 
objectives  for  residences(e,g,  providing  connections  between 
Charlestown  and  the  Charles  River,  the  North  Station  water- 
front, and  Somerville)  lead  this  plan  to  suggest  a  modifica- 
tion of  current  re-use  thinking  of  the  North  Terminal  Are". 
Study.  Specifically,  we  propose  mixed  light  industrial,  com- 
mercial, public  facilities  and  open  space  on  the  flat  lands 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Charlestown.  From  this  baseline, 
light  industrial  and/or  wholesaling  to  be  developed  gradually 
over  the  air  rights  of  the  classification  yards, -and  an  ap- 
propriately staged  transformation  of  other  industrial  areas 
southeast  and  east  of  Charlestown.  A  bridge  to  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River,  as  well  as  other 
connections  between  Charlestown  and  outside  points,  are  pro- 
posed as  they  become  feasible.  We  do  not  propose  relocation 
of  existing  industries  and  warehousing  until  specific  alter- 
native sites  in  or  near  new  Satellite  Cores  are  available. 
In  general,  we  propose  that  this  relocation  take  place  gradually 
and  naturally  in  response  to  market  forces.  To  the  extent  that 
proposals  of  other  NTA  consultants  are  known,  we  endorse  their 
land  use  ideas ;   specifically  those  for  the  North  Terminal  it- 
self, the  Museum  of  Science  and  nearby  user  facilities  (e.g. 
restaurants ),  marina„  recreation  areas  corth  of  Charlestown, 
and  improvement  of  the  "Old  Ironsides"  site.  The  position 
of  this  plan  with  respect  to  the  Central  Artery  and  under- 
Artery  roadway  is,  to  our  knowledge,  sympathetic  with  NTA 
consultants  thinking, 

h)  South  Cove-New  England  Medical  Center  and  Park-Stuart  Streets 
Entertainment  Area. 
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This  plan  welcomes  the  opportunity  for  securing  an  early 
project  which  will  improve  the  "hinge"  area  between  the 
Back  Bay  commercial  section  and  older  commercial  areas 
afforded  by  the  New  England  Medical  Center's  interest  in 
the  South  Cove.  Major  proposals  of  the  plan  include 
bringing  small-scale  tentacular  continuations  of  the 
Public  Garden  through  the  area  to  link  up  with  a  new  sub- 
surface transit  interchange  at  the  Boston  and  Albany 
and  N.Y.N.H.  rights-of-way,  (see  the  Regional  Core  Capital 
Web  map) ,  thus  bringing  the  delight  of  the  Public  Garden 
to  a  wider  area-.  These  innovations  would  provide  opportu- 
nities for  restaurants,  commercial  entertainment  and 
pedestrian  pleasures  in  the  area,  and  would  preserve  the 
present  entertainment  and  institutional  sections  from 
the  impact  of  excessive  traffic  and  redevelopment  encroach-*,, 
ments.  The  New  England  Medical  Center  would  expand  to 
join  the  new  transit  interchange  and  plaza  and  gain, 
diagonally  across- f? an  Its  .*-*•  y-t  in  Castle  Square,  a 
location  for  new  housing,  lue  Chinese  community  and 
adjacent  housing  will  be  rehabilitated  where  it  is 
structurally  and  economically  feasible.  Bay  Village  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  would  be  encouraged.  This 
plan  deos  not  place  any  new  housing  northeast  of  the  new 
circulation  facilities  which  are  to  be  developed  along 
the  rail  right-of-way.  Rather,  we  envision  the  South 
Core  as  a  vital  part  of  a  more  inclusive  Central  Busi- 
ness District  having  a  long-range  potential  for  new  or 
rehabilitated  institutional,  entertainment  and  cultural 
activity.  The  plan  also  suggests  that  New  England  Medical 
Center  housing  in  Castle  Sqt-cre  could  act  as  an  important 
stimulus  for  improvements  in  the  South  End;  the  investment 
in  Castle  Square  being  protected  by  the  great  new  transit 
interchange  nearby  and  the  "tentacles"  of  the  Public  Garden. 

i)  Fort  Point  Channel  Industrial  Development.  The  longstanding 
proposal  to  develop  the  Fort  Point  Channel  Industrial  Develop- 
ment for  industry  was  accepted  in  principle  in  order  to 
realize  increases  in  the  tax-base.  The  plan  also  addresses 
itself  to  other  problems  of  rehabilitation  in  the  South  End 
and  the  difficult  problems,  in  terms  of  renewal,  of  South 
Boston's  social  and  psychological  isolation.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  Boston's  ambiguous  peninsular  form  and 
incomplete  connections  to  the  sea,  and  the  tendency  for  the 
developed  and  accessible  Charles  River  frontage  to  relegate 
the  harbor  side  of  the  peninsula  to  an  inferior  position. 
A  filled-in  flat  site  covered  with  railroads  and  industry 
would,  with  the  Southeast  Expressway  and  Inner  Belt,  compound 
the  isolation  both  of  South  Boston  and  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  South  End  from  the  main  part  to  the  City.  The  plan 
contends  that  merely  filling-in  the  Fort  Point  Channel 
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does  not  remove  its  most  deleterious  aspects,  but  that  true 

economy  lies  in  forcefully  restoring  and  rebuilding  portions 

of  the  channel  as  an  amenity,  as  illustrated  on  the  Regional 

Core  Capital  Web  Map.  This  action  would  be  more  likely  to 

induce  intensive  and  high  tax-paying  industrial  development 

in  the  ayaft  sttrrctading  the  Channel.   It  would  encourage  the  active 

proposals  for  South  Station,  it  would  provide  strong  support 

for  the  Port  and  Waterfront,  as  well  as  the  new  Trade  and 

Convention  Center  proposed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  The 

new  Channel  development  would include  services  and  large  scale 

recreational  facilities  of  value  to  both  the  new  industries 

and  to  nearby  residential  communities  in  the  South  End  and 

South  Boston.  New  local  roads  and  pedestrian  systems  would 

link  South  Boston  to  the  South  End  and  lead  to  new  strength 

in  Back  Bay  by  way  of  the  new  Channel  development. 

j)  Fen-way  Institutional  Expansion-  The  location  of  the  ex- 
isting institutions  in  the  Fenway  area  was  major  reason 
for  the  plan's  endorsement  of  the  DPW's  Inner  Belt-Western 
Freeway  intersection  in  Brighton,  above  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
out  of  the  path  of  Boston  University's  expansion.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  consolidate  institutional  growth  from  all  directions 
and  push  it  toward  the  Fens  itself,  eventually  making  of  he 
latter  a  great  internal  campus.  Existing  housing  along  the 
Fens  would  be  used  for  mixed  institutional  and  related  residential 
use, and  perhaps  eventually  be  redeveloped,  as  suggested  by 
earlier  BCPB  District  Plan  proposals.  The  potential  conflict 
between  Harvard  expansion  and  the  Mission  Hill  parish  might 
be  resolved  by  a  "Harvard  end-run1*  around  to  the  southwest; 
however  this  action  is  unresolved  in  the  plan  because  of 
our  lack  of  knowledge  of  Harvard's  needs. 
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ALTERNATIVE  METROPOLITAN  MODELS 


Summary 

Three  alternative  long-term  development  courses  appear 
to  be  open  to  the  metropolitan  area.  These  alternatives  are 
represented  in  pure  form  by:  a  distinctly  radial  pattern,  one 
in  which  the  circumferential  structure  is  prominent,  and  another 
which  has  a  nodal  organization.  It  appears  that  development  in 
Metropolitan  Boston  will  most  likely  proceed  towards  the  radial 
pattern,  because  of  the  high  social  and  economic  costs  involved 
in  changing  from  the  historically  persistent  radial  organization. 

Not  only  does  the  radial  pattern  have  continuity  with  the 
past,  but  it  also  assists  in  re-establishing  the  dominance  of 
the  Regional  Core.  The  main  problems  with  the  radial  pattern  are 
that  it  is  not  easily  adaptable  to  change  and  that  it  tends  to 
generate  congestion  because  of  the  predominant  centrality  of  the 
movement  pattern. 

Over  the  long-term,  social  and  economic  patterns  will 
probably  develop  in  one  of  two  directions  depending  upon  the 
success  of  local  actions  in  re-establishing  the  dominance  of 
the  central  city.  Continued  dispersion  of  social  and  economic 
activity  is  one  possible  direction  of  development.  The  other 
direction  anticipates  the  success  of  the  central  areas  in 
regaining  their  position  of  importance  in  the  metropolitan 
community . 
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Introduction  «■  The  Metro  Maximum  Web 

The  strategy  and  actions  identified  within  the  short 
term  metropolitan  model  are  devised  so  that  several  development 
courses  remain  open  for  the  metro  during  subsequent  periods, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  goals  and  forces  in  operation  at 
that  time.  The  previous  statement  identified  three  forms  which 
characterize       extreme  alternative  long  term  metropolitan 
physical  patterns,  i.e.,  radial,  circumferential  and  nodal.2 
The  myriad  of  possible  long  term  alternative  metropolitan  patterns 
derives  from  these  in  combination  with  alternative  physical, 
economic,  and  social  distributions. 

The  short  term  metropolitan  model  sets  down  a  series 
of  actions  which  can  be  achieved  during  this  period.  The 
selection  of  these  actions  was  from  an  image  of  a  total  system 
or  basic  structure  of  the  metro  within  which  development  leaning 
towards  any  of  the  pure  form  images  may  occur.  This  maximum  web 
Is  diagrammed  in  Figure  II-l, 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  maximum  web  includes  elements 
of  all  three  of  the  form  alternatives.  While  the  actual  long  term 
pattern  is  expected  to  be  a  combination  of  the  three  pure  forms, 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  more  one  that  the  others  depends  upon 
which  of  the  elements  of  the  system  are  provided  at  varying  levels 
of  services. 

The  maximum  web  established  the  opportunity  for  a 
clearly  radial  pattern  of  development  along  the  location  of 
the  five  interregional  radial  movement  belts.  This  alternative 
implies  the  following. 

1*  Dominant  central  city. 

2.  Concentration  of  economic  activity  within  radial  belts, 

3.  Publio  and  private  transportation  systems  in  belts, 

4.  High  density  center  grading  to  low  density  periphery/ 
5«  Greatest  capitalization  of  existing  investment, 

6,  low  inter— sector  interaction. 


1  Boston  Eedevelopment  Authority,  Planning  Considerations 
for  the  Master  Program,  mimeo. ,  October  20,  1961 

2  Ibid..  Sectico  II. 
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However,  within  the  structure  of  the  system,  the  future 
goals  and  forces  may  he  such  as  to  cause  the  development  of  the 
Metro  around  nodes  of  high  potential  as  estahlished  through  the 
circulation  web.  The  characteristics  of  this  pattern  are  as 
follows. 

1.  Decline  in  dominance  of  the  central  city. 

2.  Increasing  importance  of  other  nodes. 

3«  Concentration  of  economic  activity  around  nodes. 

4.  Dominence  of  private  transportation. 

5.  High  intensity  center  with  other  peaks  occurring 

towards  periphery. 

6.  More  even  development  density  and  distributions. 

7.  Low  capitalization  of  existing  investment. 

8.  High  inter~sector  interaction. 

The  ultimate  development  of  the  Metro  in  the  direction 
of  the  circumferential  pattern  could  occur  also  through  stressing 
its  beginnings  already  present  in  the  form  of  Routes  128  and  495» 
and  the  proposed  Inner  and  Intermediate  Belts.  The  implications 
of  this  pattern  ares 

1.  Dominance  of  cores  located  on  circumferentials 

2.  Decline  in  dominance  of  central  city  socially  and 

economically. 

3.  Concentration  of  economic  activity  on  circumferentials 

4.  Public  transportation  on  circumferentials 

5.  Rings  of  high  density. 

6.  low  capitalization  of  existing  investment. 

7.  High  inter-sector  interaction. 


The  Radial  Alternative 


A  future  course  of  development  of  the  Metro  along  the 
lines  of  the  radial  alternative  illustrated  on  the  following 
page  appears  most  likely  at  this  time.  The  probability  of  this 
course  of  development  is  due  to  the  very  high  costs  that  a 
significant  departure  would  incur. 

The  high  costs  manifest  themselves  in  three  ways,  First, 
a  high  social  cost  would  be  incurred  due  to  the  literal  under- 
utilization  of  existing  facilities.  The  present  fixed  transit 
facilities  would  fall  into  disuse  and  would  ultimately  have  to 
be  written  off.  The  present  public  and  private  investment  in 
plant  and  facilities  would  tend  to  be  wasted  insofar  as  they  were 
not  retained  in  productive  service  for  their  useful  life. 
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The  large  magnitude  of  change  required  to  achieve  a 
nucleated  or  a  circumferential  pattern  would  require  sizeable 
additional  investment.   The  public  sector  would  be  called  upon 
to  build  anew  its  facilities  to  serve  the  new  distribution  of 
population  and  economic  activity.  Great  new  circulation  facil- 
ities  and  improvement  of  existing  facilities  would  be  required 
to  handle  movements  under  the  new  array  of  demands.  New  rapid 
transit  facilities  would  have  to  be  built  as  well  as  additional 
high  order  highways. 

Both  the  nucleated  and  circumferential  patterns  imply 
large  social  costs.  The  cost  of  municipal  services  under  the 
dispersed  and  low  density  patterns  would  be  higher  than  under  the 
compact  radial  pattern.  The  social  costs  of  overcoming  the  friction 
of  space  would  also  increase,  thereby  lowering  the  overall 
efficiency  of  social  and  economic  life  within  the  metro.  The 
cumulative  cost  of  achieving  the  relocation  of  people  and  plant 
while  occurring  over  a  period  of  time,  also  would  tend  to  accelerate 
the  price  of  departing  greatly  from  the  existing  basic  radial 
structure  of  the  Metro. 


The  Goals  of  the  Badial  Alternative 


The  long  term  radial  metro  pattern  may  be  described  in 
terms  of  the  goals  which  it  achieves,  the  distributions  of 
activities,  the  hierarchies  established,  and  the  roles  played 
by  the  various  parts. 

No  single  pattern  equally  achieves  all  desirable  goals. 
Perhaps  the  radial  pattern  provides  maximum  choice  relative  to  living, 
working,  and  playing.  The  greatest  range  of  choice  within  the 
Metro  is  preserved  so  long  as  a  strong  metropolitan  core  exists. 
The  other  two  development  directions  tend  to  diminish  the  function 
of  the  metropolitan  core.  The  goal  of  efficiency  may  al30  be 
advanced  with  this  alternative,  particularly  from  the  viewpoint  of 
lntra-Metro  movement.  The  main  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  this 
regard  is  that  of  congestion,  inasmuch  as  the  radial  pattern  is 
most  likely  to  generate  it.  However,  several  policies,  particu- 
larly those  related  to  the  satellite  cores,  are  established  to 
minimize  this  problem,  and  advances  in  communication  and 
transportation  technology  also  promise  to  aid  in  lessening 
congestion. 

The  radial  pattern  appears  to  offer  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  development.   On  one  hand,  the  compactness 
of  the  pattern  maximizes  the  opportunities  for  interaction  and 
group  participation  relative  to  common  interests.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  alternation  and  mix  of  densities  and  the  intermixture  at  all 
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Scales  of  development  and  open  space  allow  for  the  alternative 
opportunities  of  rest  and  isolation. 

The  radial  pattern,  more  than  the  others,  best  satisfies 
the  goal  of  continuity.  While  some  change  will  he  involved  in 
the  normal  evolution,  as  well  as  the  induced  evolution  of  the 
radial  pattern,  the  total  change  will  he  less  of  a  departure 
from  present  and  historical  patterns  than  either  of  the  other 
alternatives. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  congestion  problem,  the 
radial  alternative  does  not  advance  desirable  goals.  Adaptability 
to  changing  demands  and  objectives  is  difficult  to  achieve  in  any 
large-scale,  but  because  of  its  tightness,  particularly  in  the 
central  portion,  the  radial  pattern  may  have  inordinate  difficulty 
in  adapting.  However,  this  deficiency  may  be  offset  by  appro- 
priate land  reserve  policies.  In  addition,  the  radial  pattern 
contributes  well  to  metropolitan  sectoral  identity,  but  sacrifices, 
to  a  degree,  very  local  identity.  The  radial  pattern  while 
strengthening  sectoral  identity  does  not  provide  for  inter- 
sectoral  interaction,  which  would  be  optimized  under  the  circum- 
ferential pattern.  However,  within  the  short  and  long  run, 
inter— sectoral  movements  are  to  be  facilitated  by  the  establishment 
of  diagonal  systems  of  circulation.  The  strong  nodal  points  at 
the  intersection  of  important  channels  will  tend  to  establish  the 
basis  for  local  identity  on  a  geographical  and  perhaps  a 
political  basis. 


Activity  and  Population  .Distributions 

The;  relative  distributions  of  eoploytaeot  and  population 
for  the  Metro  City  are  shown  in  tables  II-l  and  II-2  on  the  following 
pages.  Alternative  1  Is  the  radial  pattern,  while  Alternative  2 
refers  to  a  combination  of  the  circumferential  and  nodal  patterns. 

It  will  be  noted  that  at  present  40$  of  the  total 
Metro  employment  is  located  in  the  central  area  and  that  there 
is  a  sizable  concentration  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Metro, 
the  Lowell  area,  and  along  the  north  shore,  the  Lynn— Salem  area. 
Sizable  concentrations  exist  also  in  the  western  sector  and  to  the 
south  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Eelative  to  these  areas  the  concentra- 
tion of  employment  in  the  sectors  to  the  northwest  and  to  the 
southwest  is  low.  (See  Table  II-2) . 

Tor  the  long  term,  the  employment  distribution 
alternatives  are  based  upon  a  continuation  of  the  trend  towards 
increasing  dispersion  of  employment  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  upon  the  desire  to  strenghten  the  inlying  areas, 
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particularly  the  city  of  Boston,  as  employment  centers.  The 
first  alternative  represents  a  relatively  dispersed  pattern 
of  employment  and  economic  activity. 

The  second  alternative  indicates  tht.  distribution  that  could 
result  from  an  active  economic  development  program  tied  in 
with  industrial  land  p  olicies  formulated  to  re-establish 
Betetan  and  the  metropolitan  core  areas  as  important  employment 
centers. 

The  composition  of  metropolitan  employment  relative  to 
industry  groups  for  the  present  and  for  1975  is  listed  in  the 
previous  metro  plan  statement*-, 

Metro-City  Structure 

The  basic  structure  of  Metro-City  stems  from  five  radial 
channels  of  interregional  movement,  emanating  from  the  regional 
core.  Along  these  radial  belts,  economic  and  non-economic  ac- 
tivities are  concentrated  in  varying  quantities  depending  upon 
the  relative  specialization  of  the  belt  and  its  specific  lo- 
cation in  relation  to  the  Regional  Core. 

Along  these  radial  belts  are  nodal  points,  or  "Satellite 
Cores",  of m etropolitan  significance,  having  high  accessibility 
and  containing  concentrations  of  h  igh  density  development  which 
provide  varying  types  of  services  to  hinterlands  of  different 
sizes.  The  diagram  expressing  the  structure  of  the  market  areas 
for  all  of  the  services  provided  at  the  Satellite  Cores  would 
be  very  complex.  These  cores  also  fulfill  essentially  local 
roles  in  addition  to  the  significant  metropolitan  roles. 

The  nature  and  location  of  the  Regional  Core  is  such 
that  it  serves  the  City  of  Boston  while  also  rendering  services 
to  all  of  Metro  City.  However,  the  market  structure  of  the 
"Satellite  Cores"  is  not  simply  defined  because  of  their  relative 
specialization.  Figure  11-2  illustrates  the  general  market  area 
delineations  for  the  "Satellite  Cores".  It  is  an  open  ended 
polygon  with  diverging  sides  and  with  the  core  located  approximately 
at  the  focus  of  the  figure.  However,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
market  areas  of  the  "Satellite  Cores" 

1  BRA,  Planning  Considerations  for  the  Master  Program.mimeo. 
October  20,  1961,  pp. II,  21-22.  The  data  are  subject  to 
revision  based  upon  reconsideration  of  the  total  employment 
allocations. 
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under  certain  conditions  of  specialization  could  include  almost  one 
half  of  the  Metro  area  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  southwest  and 
the  northwest  cores.  Figure  II-5  illustrates  this  condition.  Simil- 
arly, it  is  quite  possible  for  the  core  located  in  the  western  belt 
to  assume  functions  which  are  metropolitan  oriented  because  of  its 
central  location  along  the  east-west  metropolitan  axis.  One  would 
assume  this  would  certainly  occur  as  the  intersectoral  movement 
systems  (i.e.,  the  diagonals)  are  established. 

Depending  upon  the  sequence  in  which  the  circulation  facilities 
shown  in  Figure  II-l  are  constructed,  nodes  of  metropolitan  significance 
could  be  established,  while  others  nodes  would  only  have  local  func- 
tions. However,  assuming  provision  of  the  necessary  movement  facilities, 
Figure  II-3  delineates  the  primary  market  areas  for  the  Regional  Core, 
each  of  the  Satellite  Cores  and  the  larger  urban  centers  ringing  Boston. 
A  complete  description  of  the  various  types  of  activity  nodes  is  given 
in  Part  V,  Section  A. 

Development  and  Change  of  the  Metro-City  Structure 

The  plan  contemplates  long  and  short  term  changes  in  the  Metro- 
City  physical  pattern  in  response  to  actions  taken  to  re-establish 
the  dominance  of  Boston.  Over  the  short  run,  a  deceleration  of 
the  forces  causing  social  and  economic  dispersion  is  sought,  through 
actions  which  will  form  the  basis  for  a  reversal  of  this  trend  over 
the  long  run. 

The  actions  taken  during  the  short  run  will  be  the  first  steps 
in  establishing  belts  and  cores  along  the  five  Metro  radials,  for 
new  and  relocated  commercial  and  industrial  activities. 

During  subsequent  periods  these  belts  and  cores  are  expected 
to  grow  into  intense  "action"  areas  while  the  less  densely  developed 
areas  between  the  radials  complement  the  belts. 

The  structure  sought  through  these  actions  is  of  a  hierarchal 
nature,  related  to  the  present  incomplete  but  similar  pattern. 
Generally  speaking,  the  objective  is  to  initiate,  during  the  initial 
short -run  period,  basic  actions  which  will  establish  nodes  commanding 
various  scales  of  accessibility;  creating  a  basic  hierarchal  pattern 
of  accessibility  which  will  be  completed  by  a  hierarchy  of  private 
services  and  activities. 

In  association  with  these  actions,  other  steps  designed  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  public  transportation  within  the  Metropolitan 
area  are  programmed  for  the  short  term  period.  These  actions  are 
described  in  subsequent  sections  dealing  with  transportation  strategy. 
(Part  VII). 
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Sub-Metropolitan  Configuration  of  Market  Areas  for  Satellite  Cores 
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PART   III 


PRINCIPLES   OF  CITY  AND  REGIONAL   CORE  FORM 
AS   TOOLS   OF   RENEWAL  STRATEGY. 


Section  A:  General  Principles   of  Form  and  Form 
Change 

Section  B:  A  Physical  Framework  for  City-Wide 
Form-Change:      The  Potential  Web 

Section  C:   The  Satellite  Core 


Summary 

The  proposed  forms  of  the  City  of  Boston  and 
Regional  Core  are  mainly  derived  from  the  coordi- 
nated, strategic  use  of  both  man-made  and  natural 
constructive  forces e  In  this  approach,  an  under- 
standing of  the  generative  powers  of  certain  el- 
ements and  the  importance  of  ordering  physical 
actions  in  time  sequences  is  critical  to  the  re- 
alization of  planning  objectives. 

A  latent  "search  to  be"  has  been  found  in 
the  polar-grid  and  diagonal  forms  of  the  Boston 
area's  major  circulation  pattern.  This  was  mo- 
dified and  clarified  in  relation  to  regional 
circumstances  and  is  proposed  to  be  used,  both 
as  an  abstract  guide  for  development  decision- 
making', the  Potential  ,rl'eb)  and  as  a  major  new 
supplement  to  known  regional  circulation  ob- 
jectives, social  and  cultural  objectives  and  re- 
newal objectives. 

Mass  transit  improvements;,  gains  in  Boston's 
economic  base,  renewal  of  the  "grey  areas"  and 
specialization  of  the  Regional  Core  will  be  furthered 
by  a  system  of  Sat&ellite  Cores  and  related  Intense 
land  development  in  the  major  regional  circulation 
"Activity  Belts"  w  hich  run  In  the  radial  valleys 
emenating  from  the  Regional  Core. 

Major  improvements  in  the  Regional  Core's  In- 
ternal circulation  system  and  reinforcement  of  the 
ties  between  Back  Bay  and  older  portions  of  Downtown 
are  proposed.  These  actions  would  be  timed  to  encourage 
conservation  and  new  growth  in  Downtown  Boston  before 
the  Inner  Belt  disperses  its  generative  and  concen- 
trating power.  New  development  and  circulation  in  the 
Regional  Core  would  be  placed  to  overcome  the  present 
disuse  of  land,  reduce  the  social  and  psychological 
clevages  between  areas  and  preserve  the  rich  and  complex 
accretiona  of  historical  development. 
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The  physical  forms  of  land  adapted  to  use,  build- 
ings, spaces  and  circulation  systems  produce  construc- 
tive acts  of  importance  beyond  their  immediate  impact. 
The  conscious  distribution  of  particular  physical  el- 
ements in  a  definite  time  sequence  and  at  crucial  lo- 
cations, was  a  prime  means  for  advancing  existing  pub- 
lic policy  or  attaining  the  proposed  goals  of  this  plan. 
Succeeding  sections  describe  some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  form  and  form-change  which  were  applied  to 
Boston  and  the  forms  they  produce,  present  an  argu- 
ment for  the  coordinated  development  of  Satellite 
Cores,  Regional  Cores,  and  major  regional  transporta- 
tion, and  contain  a  discussion  of  Regional  Core  form 
and  its  development  strategy. 

Section  A:  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORM  AT  D  FORM-CHANGE 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  concepts  of  "capital  design" 
and  "the  discipline  of  movement  "follows: 

1.  Capital  design  Is  the  positive  manifestation  of 
the  public's  responsibility  for  leadership  in  all  as- 
pects of  physical  development  and  renewal  and  for  sus- 
taining, securing  and  regulating  private  activities  and 
investments  through  the  provision  of  public  construc- 
tions and  facilities.  In  its  broader  aspects,  the  cap- 
ital design  concept  suggests  that  certain  physical  el- 
ements of  the  city  have  a  relatively  generative  value 
in  producing  land  use  changes,  esthetic,  functional, 
social  or  economic  valves.  In  most  instances  the  main 
instrument  of  capital  design  will  be  facilities  fur- 
nished by  the  public,  although  in  a  unique  area,  such 
as  a  downtown  commercial  district,  the  "capital  web" 
might  include  private  parking  structures  and  large 
retail  enterprises. 

2«  The  discipline  of  raove-.ent  refers  to  the 
search  for  a  structural  order  in  urban  planning.  With- 
in this  context,  the  roles,  impacts  and  requirements 
of  the  paths  of  circulation,  the  most  powerful  elements 
in  the  modern  city,  are  clarified  according  to  four 
aspects : 

a.  the  path  of  circulation  as  an  efficient  car- 
rier of  goods  and  people  and  as  a  generator  of  de- 
mands for  travel. 

b.  the  path  of  circulation  as  a  city-builder  by 
virtue  Its  capacity  for  creating  urban  land  and  con- 
ferring economic  and  social  valves. 
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c.  the  path  of  circulation  as  a  shelter  for 
activities,  equipment,  and  services,  and  exhibiting 
(as  dors  a  building)  a  regard  for  climate,  drainage 
etc. 

d.  the  path  of  circulation  as  a  channel  of 
intelligence,  displaying  its  own  purpose  and  order, 
and  providing  a  certain  sequence  of  sensual  infor- 
mation about  the  general  organization,  and  spirit 
of  the  city  and  the  nature  of  its  parts. 

In  addition  to  being  attentive  to  these  prin- 
ciples of  man-made  forms,  there  Is  an  obligation  to 
understand  the  ecological  principles  of  nature  and 
the  patterns  and  forces  relating  to  the  unconscious 
human  adaptation  of  the  land  (i.e.  social  ecology). 
In  the  present  work,  the  main  preoccupation  is 
with  the  way  in  which  Boston's  various  topographical 
and  climctlc  situations  have  influenced  the  density 
and  tyoe  of  human  activities  on  the  land,  and  the  way 
in  wh^ch  these  activities  and  circulation  .patterns 
have  affected  our  attitude  towards  the  land  and  its 
buildings.  For  example,  in  this  region,  the  more  ac- 
tive centers  of  settlement  are  most  often  found  on 
the  sunny  south  slopes.  The  coincidence  of  structural 
blight,  or  under-utilizatlon  of  the  land,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  dark,  cold,  north-facing  slopes,  on  the  other 
hand  is  remarkable.   The.  top  and  toe  of  a  hill  are 
often  unendowed  with  activities  or  have  ambiguous  cir- 
culation connections  to  other  areas.   The  lack  of  at- 
tention and  the  almost  indifferent  use  of  these  areas  is 
pronounced  and  systematic. 

Xhe  ecological  sciences  offer  more  sophisticated  con- 
cepts; much  can  be  gained  by  trying  to  produce  a  des- 
irable inter-relation  of  man-made  and  natural  factors 
in  Boston.  The  principle  we  have  adopted  is  clear: 
maintaining  an  ecological  balance  between  constantly 
interacting  forces  of  human  use,  movement  and  renewal 
of  land  and  buildings,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  natural  environment,  on  the  other. 
The  ecological  principle  in  nature  refers  to  the  har- 
mony of  spatially  coincident  factors  of  life  and  living 
which  Is  constantly  subject  to  disturbance  and  redefini- 
tion. Reflecting  this  natural  "renewal";  we  propose  In 
this  plan  to  enable  topography,  climate,  light,  gravity 
and  other  constructive  natural  forces  of  change  to  be- 
come positive  elements  In  the  man-made  renewal  process. 
Conversely,  we  propose  to  provide  those  means  of  access, 
and  types        and  intensities  of  facilities  which 
give  the  constructive  forces  of  nature  an  influential 
position  in  urban  renewal. 
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An  additional  general  principle  which  is  funda- 
mental to  the  plan  is  a  recognition  of  the  economical 
scale  of  action  required  in  a  particular  situation; 
the  importance  of  measuring  carefully  the  feasible  and 
successful  action  required  to  solve  a  specific  problem 
or  produce  a  specific  desired  result.  This  type  of  con- 
sideration went  into  the  program  analysis  of  areas 
( ^art  VI),  where  decisions  were  made  as  to  whether  a 
given  problem  required  physical  or  non-physical  action, 
whether  the  p  otential  physical  action  would  occur  too 
early  or  too  late  and  whether  it  would  be  adequate  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  problem. 

In  this  context  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
principle  of  economical  scale  of  action  in  relation  to 
the  decision  as  to  where  the  two  divergent  treatments 
of  physical  renewal  or  preservation  should  be  applied. 
The  physical  requirements  of  modern  cities,  the  enormous 
tools  available  for  rebuilding, pose  an  obligation  and 
a  problem  of  choice  for  the  sensitive  renewal  of  a  city 
such  as  Boston  which  values  its  strong  physical  and 
social  continuities  with  the  past.  If  we  were  planning 
in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  or  Detroit  we  would  not  possess 
such  power  to  affect  the  growth  of  the  city  as  the  BRA 
has  b?en  granted  in  Bsfeton.  On  the  other  hand,  were  we 
working  in  these  more  recent  cities,  we  would  not  have 
so  many  aesthetic  and  cultural  restraints  placed  upon 
a  full  use  of  the  modern  potential  for  generating  ur- 
ban change.  In  this  plan  we  have  sought  to  make  heroic 
changes  only  where  they  would  produce  a  commensurate 
renewal  of  Boston.  However, these  heroic  acts  take  place 
in  areas  of  disrepair  and  disuse  where  they  will  do  the 
most  to  revive  activity. and  attention,  and  where 
they  will  do  the  least  damage  to  those  sections  and 
places  of  Boston  which  are  revered  and  valued. 

Use  of  this  principle  of  finding  the  correct 
level  of  action  with  which  to  accomplish  a  parti- 
cular task,  led  to  the  proposals  for  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  and  for  new  development  on  rail  rights-of- 
way  along  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  Boston  Penin- 
sula, which  are  indicated  on  the  Regional  Core-Building 
Texture  Map.  Other  proposals  which  share  this  principle 
are  those  for  Satellite  Cores  and  other  large  scale 
constructions.  We  believe  that  through  these  efforts 
the  pressure  for  major  changes  In  the  present  fabric 
of  such  areas  as  Back  Bay,  South  Hnd,  Charles town, 
North  End,  South  Boston  and  Beacon  Hill  will  be  greatly 
reduced  and  a  stimulus  for  new  use  and  concern  for  these 
areas  will  be  generated. 
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Section  Bs  A  PHYSICAL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  CITY-WIDE  FORM 
CHANCE:   THE  POTENTIAL  WEB 

Drawing  upon  the  principles  of  "capital  design", 
enlarged  into  a  city-wide  system,  and  a  concern  for 
continuity  between  the  existing  fabric  of  Boston  and 
the  needs  of  a  twentieth  rentury  city,  the  potential 
web  is  conceived  of  as  a  physical  model  of  public 
land  usE, which  attempts  to  place  into  a  single  system 
alternative  series  of  form-change  decisions  occuring 

over'' time.   The  framework  has  two  components  the  cir- 
culation network  and  the  "capital  web",  the  elements 
of  each  component  permitting  a  hierarchical  ordering 
by  function  and  physical  characteristics.  These  com- 
ponents and  their  elements  represent  the  areas  over 
which  the  public  may  exert  the  greatest  control  with 
the  least  inequity.  Furthermore,  these  elements  are 
the  primary  form-givers  and  generators  of  chan  e  in 
the  city.  Therefore,  the  manioulatlon  of  the  web  com- 
ponents over  time  is  in  reality  an  Indirect  strategy 
for  city-building  and  rebuilding. 

The  web  is  thought  of  as  never  really  being  com- 
pleted; for  at  all  stages  it  is  stated  in  a  more  com- 
plete form  than  would  be  necessary  for  the  immediate 
development  cycle.  This  quality  of  timelessness,  mani- 
fest in  a  relative  incompleteness,  permits  a  desired 
shifting  of  hierarchies,  a  relative  emphasis  of  sub- 
parts and  measure  of  flexibility  and  adaptability  to 
be  exercised  within  the  "capital  weo"  structure  at 
later  stages.  The  development  of  the  web  began  with 
a  study  of  those  components  which  are  presently  in 
existence.  The  abstract  pattern  of  circulation  elements 
in  Boston,  lying  within  a  polar  grid  composed  of  radial, 
circumferential  and  diagonal  channels,  was  transformed 
into  a  rectilinear  grid  in  order  to  make  certain  re- 
lationships more  >  parent.  The  desire  to  strengthen 
certaih  points  and  areas  relative  to  others  was  rea- 
lized by  retaining  sub-groups  of  this  linear  system, 
and  eliminating  others,  thus  increasing  the  degree, 
associated  number,  connectivity  and  other  topological 
characteristics  of  points  within  the  Regional  Core 
area  and  selected  Satellite  Core  positions. 

Re-working  the  abstraction  back  to  its  position 
on  the  map,  but  still  maintaining  its  diagrammatic 
character,  exposes  the  scale(  distances  and  areas) 
involved  and  new  aspects  of  the  relationship  between 
selected  points  in  the  rectilinear  system.  The  final 
mapping  of  the  network  consisted  of  applying  the  dia- 
gram to  the  terrain  with  respect  to  topographical 
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characteristics,  existing  rights-of-way,  and  areas  of 
blight.   To  this  were  added  secondary  and  tertiary  net- 
works based,  for  the  most  part,  on  existing  arterials 
and  collectors,  a  desire  to  bring  access  to  "dead-end" 
areas  and  to  connect  various  social  communities.   This 
vital  physical  framework  as  envisioned  for  the  City  of 
Boston  at  the  first  plan  target  date,  1975,  is  indicated 
on  the  map  titled  City-Capital  Web  1975. 

The  potential  core  locations  are  at  the  inter- 
sections of  the  various  levels  of  movement,  with  the 
position  of  any  single  core  in  the  total  nodal  hierarchy 
determined  by  the  levels  of  movement  serving  it.  Along 
the  Activity  Belts  (radial  expressways)  all  levels  of 
care  are  represented  in  slightly  altered  forms,  depending 
upon  certain  market  area  considerations.   The  basic 
network  of  circulation  nodes  is  then  added  to  a  web  of 
open  space  and  public  and  quasi-public  facilities,  which 
at  present  are  distributed  throughout  the  city  in  a  rather 
coarse  grain,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  areas  where 
partial  nucleation  has  taken  place.   The  existing  pattern 
is  reformed  so  as  to  establish  "belts"  of  facilities  and 
open  space  which  structure  the  communities  they  serve 
and  are  connected  to  the  circulation  and  nodal  network  at 
selected  points.   These  belts  are  designed  to  give  maximum 
perimeter  (service  boundaries)  and  to  open  up  residential 
areas  to  certain  ammeliorating  climactic  affects.   In 
some  areas,  for  example,  the  "belts"  are  paths  to  major 
natural  and  recreational  features  ( the  sea  coast,  rivers, 
regional  parks,  etc.).   These  also  become  major  spines 
of  community  facility  development  to  which  certain  mora 
dispersed  facilities  may  link  themselves. 

The  circulation  network  and  community  facilities^ 
acting  in  concert,  compose  a  potential  web,  which  is 
attained  through  major  acts,  carefully  deployed  over  time 
and  space,  and  which  gains  a  certain  economy  of  action 
for  the  rejuvination  of  residential  areas.  By  bringing 
services  (transportation,  market  centers,  work  places, 
and  community  facilities)  into  the  unserved  or  poorly 
served  areas  a  series  of  connected  actions  may  be  put 
into  motion.  Placing  these  services  Into  a  system  (the 
potential  web)  enables  us  to  judge  the  probable  effects 
of  our  actions,  not  only  for  the  immediate  project  or 
GNRP  area  in  question,  but  for  other  districts  of  the 
city,  the  city  as  a  whole  and  for  the  metropolitan  area. 
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Section  C-  THT  SATELLITE  CORE 

The  Satellite  Core  is  envisioned  as  a  mixed 
activity  center  performing  an  intermediate  role 
between  the  complex,  Regional  Core  and  the  single- 
function  suburban  shopping  center.  Accepting  the 
reality  of  a  decentralizing  central  city  and  the 
aspiration  of  the  Regional  Core  to  be  more  unique, 
denser  and  larger  than  at  present, the  Satellite 
Core  exists  as  a  center  of  interdependent  public, 
institutional,  commercial  and  industrial  functions 
for  activities  selectively  relocated  from  the 
Regional  Core  and  for  new  regional  growth  that 
might  otherwise  locate  in  the  suburbs. 

The  Satellite  Core  is  one  element  In  a  hier- 
archlal  system  of  Metro-City  nodal  points-Section 
A  of  Part  V  contains  a  description  of  the  comolete 
hierarchy,  while  the  preceeding  Section  of  Part  III 
discusses  the  place  of  this  hierarchy  in  the  total 
essential  physical  framework.  The  assumed  functions 
of  the  Satellite  Core  listed  below  are  not  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive,  nor  are  they  necessarily  listed 
in  order  of  their  importance. 

1.  The  Satellite  Core  strengthens  the  Regional  Core 
by  enabling  certain  types  of  activities  which  serve 
the  Metro's  sub-regions  or  which  do  not  require  a 
central  location  for  their  effective  operation  to 
relocate.  The  Regional  Core  will  be  permitted  to 
attain  a  higher  degree  of  specialization  and  to 
provide  for  those  functions  w  hich  have  a  regional 
orientation. 

2.  The  Satellite  Core  provides  space  for  establish- 
ments which  cannot  afford  Regional  Core  rentals  but 
which  require  a  direct  linkage  to  the  Regional  Core 
for  the  movement  of  persons  and  goods( as  would  be 
provided  by  the  roadway  and  transit  channels),  be- 
cause of  the  services  they  supply  to  or  receive 
from  the  Core. 

3.  Space  Is  provided  in  the  Satellite  Core  for  es- 
tablishments which  have  direct  linkages  to  the 
Regional  Core  but  desire  a  labor  force,  market  area, 
some  particular  site  resource  or  a  combination  of 

these,  which  can  be  provided  at  the  Satellite  Core. 

4.  The  Satellite  Core  provides  a  variety  of  goods 
and  services  and  employment  to  the  Metro-City  hinter- 
land in  a  more  equitable  manner  than  at  present. 
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5.  The  decentralization  of  services  and  activities 
fostered  by  the  Satellite  Cores  will  distribute 
traffic  volumes  more  evenly  over  the  Metro-City 
transportation  system. 

6.  The  Satellite  Core  provides  space  for  activities 
which  have  strong  ties  to  both  the  Regional  Core  and 
the  suburbs  and  desire  a  location  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two  places. 

7.  The  several  Sat  ellite  Cores  which  are  capable  of 
being  developed  in  the  City  of  Boston  can  return 
very  substantial  direct  benefits  to  the  City. 

(a)  The  Satellite  Core  makes  space  available 
within  the  City  for  new  activities  which 
desire  a  relatively  central  location,  but 
because  of  lower  land  costs  and  initial 
suburban  advantages  might  otherwise  select 
a  location  outside  the  City, 

(b)  The  Satellite  Core  encourages  effective  re- 
newal within  the  City  by  providing  suitable 
space  and  the  opportunity  for  activity  link- 
ages for  the  many  establishments  which  need 
to  be  relocated  from  the  Regional  Core  and 
surrounding  areas.  By  relocating  displaced 
establishments  within  the  City,  the  tax  re- 
venues derived  from  these  establishments  will 
not  be  lost. 


One  of  the  major  determinan  ts  of  the  success  of 
a  Satellite  Core  is  the  transportation  system.  The 
system  is  important  in  two  respects.  First  it  must 
be  structured  in  a  manner  which  makes  the  Satellite 
Core  accessible  from  the  area  which  it  serves.  Second, 
the       system  must  be  rapid  and  flexible  to  permit 
the  many  establishments  in  the  Satellite  Core  to  main- 
tain the  diverse  linkages  to  the  Regional  Core,  to  other 
Satellite  Cores,  the  city  hinterland  and  the  suburbs. 
The  proposed  transportation  system, which  will  define 
reasonably  permanent  channels  of  movement,  must  be 
structured  to  relate  to  the  Satellite  Cores  as  ppe-»- 
determined,  important  points  of  activity  and  rein- 
force them  as  the  Regional  Core  is  given  support  and 
dominance  by  the  system. 

The  manner  by  which  a  satisfactory  transportation 
system  might  by  obtained  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
describing  the  formation  of  a  Satellite  Core  at  Forest 
Hills  in  the  Southwest  Action  Belt,  This  Core  Is  in- 
dicated by  the  designation  "F-H"  on  the  City-Capital 
Web.  ,1975  Map.  At  present,  rapid  transit  service 
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emenating  from  the  Regional  Core  terminates  at 
Forest  Hills,  as  shown  on  the  Current  Transit 
System  and  Proposals  Map.  During  the  early  stages 
of  the  Satellite  Core  a  new  rapid  transfer  ser- 
vice with  a  transfer  station  at  Forest  Hills 
would  be  established  between  the  Regional  Core 
and  some  point  near  Route  128,  Concurrently, 
fourlanes  of  an  eight-lane  limited  access  ex- 
pressway would  be  constructed  from  Route  128 
to  Forest  Hills.  By  providing  a  transfer  point 
from  express  to  local  transit  and  from  auto  to 
transit,  and  by  furnishing  adequate  parking  to 
handle  this  transfer  function,  the  Satellite  Core 
will  gain  importance  as  an  activity  center  with 
high  accessibility.  To  maintain  efficient  traffic 
flows,  roads  from  Forest  Hills  to  the  Regional 
Core  and  from  the  hinterlands  to  the  Satellite 
Core  would  be  improved  to  carry  the  increased 
auto  and  truck  traffic.  At  a  later  date  new  local 
roads  would  be,  constructed  and  thee feight- lane  ex- 
pressway completed  into  the  Regional  Core.  This 
total  sequence  of  road  and  transit  development 
is  outlined  on  four  maps  which  show  the  stages 
of  the  transportation  system  from  1961  to  1980 -- 
Strategy  1961-1965  -  Current  Proposals,  Strategy 
1965-1970  -  Stage  I,  Strategy  1970-1980  -  Stage 
3:   1975-1980. 
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PUBLIC   ACTIVITIES:    DISTRIBUTION,    CONTENT, 
LAND  AND  FACILITY  REQUIREMENTS 


Section  A 
Section  B; 


Section  C 


Requirements  for  Higher  Education 
in  the  Metro-City  and  Regional  Core 
Requirements  for  Non-Local  Cultural, 
Recreational  and  Public  Service 
Facilities 

Distribution,  Lai  d  and  Facility 
Requirements  for  Local-Scale 
Public  Activities 


Section  A:   REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

IN    THE  METRO-CITY  AND  REGIONAL   CORE 


Summary 

By  1975  a  total  of  212,000  college 
slty  places  will  be  required  in  Metro-Ci 
existing  institutions,  85%   of  which  are 
to  supply  145,000  places,  leaving  a  defe 
places.  Considering  existing  policies  an 
we  feel  that  this  deficiency  can  only  be 
decisive  and  substantial  public  support 
education. Publically  supported  instituti 
more  with  basic  higher  education  and  ser 
muting  population,  w  ill  be  established 
Cores.  Such  new  institutions  will  serve 
by  1975.  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
Core  will  tend  to  remain  privately-auppo 
phasize  the  more  advanced  educational  le 
enrollment  Increases  from  ..about  70,000  in 
in  1975. 
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45,000  students 

in    the  Regional 
rtod  and   to  e ra- 
vels,   as    their 
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problems  and  Issues 

The  success  of  many  of  the  aspirations  suggested 
by  the  idea  of  "The  City  of  Ideas  and  Participation" 
depends  upon  extending  the  educational  opportunities 
of  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  surrounding  regions, 
Enhancing  the  city's  role  as  a  instrument  of  learning 
has  numerous  aspects;  not  only  does  it  imply  extending 
formal  intellectual  and  cultural  institutions,  but  It 
also  indicates  that  the  whole  city  must  be  thought  of 
as  an  educational  experience  dedicated  to  "providing 
a  constant  presence  of  meaning  and  a  democratized  form 
of  learning  if or  all  Its  citizens,  and  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  freedom  to  experience  the  city  and  partake 
of  its  offerings. 

This  section  considers  only  one  facet  of  the  city's 
function  as  a  center  of  learning:  the  future  demai  ds  for 
higher  education  in  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Metro 
Area.  "In  an  era  when  formal  schooling  has  largely  sup- 
planted apprenticeship,  and  the  demands  of  skilled  Jobs 
have  shifted  from  an  emphasis  on  artistry  to  emphasis 
on  scientific  literacy  and  communication  skills,"^ 
Metro-City  faces  many  issues  and  deficiencies  related 
to  future  requirements  for  higher  education.  These  can 
be  summarized  a3  follows t$ 

1,  It  is  estimated  that  by  1975  Metro-City 
will  have  i;o   provide  a  total  of  between  197,000  and 
212,000  college  places  or  10*00000-115,000  more  than 
are  available. (See  Table  IV-1) .  Will  these  places  be 
supplied?  If  so,  when,  where,  by  whom  and  with  what 
sense  of  educational  purpose? 

2.  The  nature  of  the  higher  education  prob- 
lem facing  the  Metro  is  demos trated  by  comparing  the 
demand  for  college  places  with  the  potential  supply. 
Table  IV-2  indicates  that  the  Metro's  existing  colleges 
are  planning  to  expand  their  enrollments  from  97,000 

in  1960  to  145,000  by  1975,  Even  this  50  per  cent  In- 
crease, in  the  supply  will  still  leave  a  deficiency  of 
between  52,000  and  67,000  places,  depending  on  the 
future  role  accorded  to  education  in  the  Metro-City. 
Thus,  the  expansion  plans  of  existing  institutions  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  projected  demands. 


J.  Dyckraan,  "The  Changing  Use3  of  the  City",  Daedalus 
Wintetf  1961. 

2  Ibid. 

^  This  analysis  Includes  only  degree  granting  colleges 
and  universities,  junior  colleges  and  the  largest  tech- 
nical schools.  Trade  schools,  business  colleges, 

/ 


3.  The  role  of  Metro-City  as  an  outstanding 
educational  center  and  the  economic  importance  of 
education  as  an  industry  are  reflected  by  the  pro- 
blem of  providing  educational  facilities  for  non- 
resident students.  In  order  to  maintain  the  present 
relative  value  of  education  in  the  economy  of  the 
region,  an  additional  9,000  (see  Table  IV-1)  places 
must  be  provided  by  1975  for  students  from  outside 
the  region.  If  the  Metro  fails  to  expand  it3  capa- 
city for  serving  non-resident  needs,  the  role  of 
education  in  the  Metro-City  economy  will  be  con- 
siderably lessened.  Moreover,  if  the  higher  as- 
pirations of  the  plan  are  to  be  attained,  the  role 
of  non-resident  education  must  grow  at  a  faster 
rato  than  the  economy  a3  a  whole,  indicating  a 
desirable  increase  of  24,000  college  places  for 
non-residents  by  1975. 

4.  Assuming  that  the  anticipated  defecit  in 
the  supply  of  college  places  must  be  overcome, 
other  issues  arise  in  determining  how  this  is  to 
be  accomplished.  Two  alternatives  are  available: 

(a)  expand  existing  institutions  ,  or 

(b)  found  new  colleges. 

As  45  of  the  53  colleges  In  the  GBESC  area  are  pri- 
vately operated,  the  success  of  the  first  alternative 
depends  on  a  multitude  of  individual  decisions.  Table 
IV-2  shows  that  many  of  these  decisions  have  already 
been  made,  the  schools  electing  to  expand  by  a  limited 
amount-(i.e.  roughly  50$  above  present  enrollments). 
In  this  era,  the  founding  of  new  institutions  depends 
almost  entirely  on  public  action.  However,  the  most 
likely  body  to  undertake  this,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  has  demonstrated  an  aversion  to  public 
higher  education,  spending  less  money  per  capita  for 
this  service  than  ai  y  other  s  tate  in  the  Union.  Thus, 
if  we  are  to  receive  those  who  want  to  enter  college, 
a  major  re-direction  in  public  policy  regarding  higher 
education  must  take  place  at  all  governmental  levels. 

5.  Another  issue  relevant  to  the  public  realm 

is  the  cost  of  higher  education.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  it  will  cost  at  least  £250,000,000  to 
provide  the  physical  facilities  for  50,000  students. 


( f-etrvrfc.'  continued  from  previous  page) 

nursing  and  other  special  post-high  schools  are 
excluded.  As  the  objective  of  the  analysis  Is  to 
indicate  the  total  demand  and  supply  situation, 
all  student  groups  (full-time,  part-time,  under- 
graduate and  professional)  are  aggregated. 


S-VI 


--'. 
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Table  IV- 1 


Projected  Demand  for  Higher 
Education  in  the  GBESC  Area-1975 — 


1960    &    1975 


Total  population  (GBESC)            3,436, 000  3,980,000 

Estimated  college  age 

population  (18-24)                   344,000  557,000 

Resident  demand  for  college  education  75,000  178,000 

Demand  for  college  places  in  the  GBESC 

Total  minimum                    97,000  197,000 

Total  desirable  212,000 

Resident                        64,000  155,000 

Non-resident  (a)                 33,000  42,000 

Non-resident  desirable  57,000 
Residents  attending  college  out- 

side  GBESC     11,000 23,000 

(a)  Students  who  come  into  the  Area  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Source:  N.E.  Board  of  Higher  Education,  Higher 

Education  in  New  England,  Volume  4,  No.  3, 

October  1960. 
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When  annual  costs  of  instruction  and  research  are 
included,  the  provision  of  higher  education  be- 
comes a  significant  share  of  the  public  budget. 

6.  The  use  of  taxable  land  for  college  ex- 
pansion, particularly  in  high- value  downtown  areas, 
is  another  problem.  Table  IV-2  indicates  that  be- 
tween 170  and  £10  more  acres  will  be  needed  in  the 
Regional  Core  by  1975  by  colleges.  However,  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue  must  be  tempered  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  benefits  accruing  to  the 
city  by  functionning  as  a  center  of  higher  education. 

7.  Other  issues  (many  of  which  will  be  discussed 
in  the  following  pages)  relate  to  the  location  of 
new  educational  facilities,  their  relation  to  other 
activities,  and  the  relative  educational  specializa- 
tion of  different  parts  of  the  regional  hierarchy. 

■  Force3  of  Change  Affecting  the  Demand 
for  Higher  Education 

1.  Between  1960  and  1975,  the  proportion  of 
the  Metro-City  population  in  the  college  age  group 
(18-24)  will  increase  from  10$  (344,000)  of  the 
total  population  to  14$  (557,000)  as  the  children 
born  during  and  after  World  War  II  reach  college 
age. 

2.  In  addition,  the  enrollment  rate  for  col- 
lege attendance  will  increase  from  22$  of  the  t^tal 
college  age  population  in  1960  to  32$  by  1975.  The 
fact  that  the  level  of  educational  attainment  In 
the  Boston  region  has  always  been  above  the  national 
average  reinforces  this  forecast. 

3.  As  other  sections  of  the  nation  with  even 
larger  expected  Increases  In  demand  attempt  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  their  .own  residents,  students 
from  Metro-City  will  experience  increasing  difficulty 
in  gaining  admission  to  schools  outside  the  Metro. 

It  is  expected  that  the  percentage  of  residents 
seeking  p  laces  In  the  Metro  area  will  Increase  from 
85$  in  1960  to  87$  in  1975. 

A,  As  a  result  of  these  considerations,  It  is 
projected  that  178,000  residents  will  seek  a  college 
education  In  the  region  by  1975.  Addition  of  the  non- 
residential component  increases  total  regional  demand 
to  between  197,000  and  212,000  places( Table  IV-1) . 
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5.  As  noted,  existing  regional  institutions  in- 
tend to  expand  their  enrollments  by  about  50$,  to  a 
total  of  145,000  students  in  1975. 

Existing  Policies  Pertaining  to 
Higher  Education 

Pew  positive  policies  hove  been  formulated  for 
meeting  the  needs  for  higher  education.  Therefore  the 
following  statements  focus  on  gaps  in  existing  policy 
and  what  appear  to  be  emerging  areas  requiring  policy 
decisions. 

1.  Private  institutions,  which  now  enroll 
85-90$  of  the  Ketro's  college  students,  have  in- 
dicated that  they  will  supply  a  limited  though 
absolutely  sizable  number  of  additional  college  places. 
This  decision  seems  to  be  based  upon  reasonable  con- 
siderations of  "optimum  size"  and  available  resources. 
Sound  policy  would  dictate  coordinating  these  private 
expansion  plans,  relating  them  to  the  establishment 

of  new  schools,  and  evaluating  financial  resource 
potentials  at  all  levels  and  sources. 

2.  Because  of  the  early  dominance  of  pri- 
vate higher  education,  public  colleges  are  re- 
latively unimportant  in  Metro-City.  However 

emerging  policy,  represented  by  the  establishment 
of  c  state  college  In  Boston,  last  year,indicates  an 
increasing  awareness  of  the  public's  role  in  pro- 
viding college  education  in  urban  areas. 

3.  There  is  a  policy  vacuum  in  regard  to 
the  degree  to  which  Boston  will  assist  the  existing 
institutions  to  expand,  and  to  fulfill  their  poten- 
tial role  in  urban  renewal.  Although  expansion  of 
the  colleges  means  loss  of  tax-base,  the  institu- 
tions make  many  service  and  economic  contributions 
to  the  city.  The  "112  credit"  program  makes  insti- 
tutional expansion  financially  beneficial  to  the 
city,  and  encourages  this  expansion  to  be  planned* 
Policies  must  be  stated  regarding: 

(a)  the  location,  time,  direction,  type  and 
density  of  institutional  expansion  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  City  of  Boston 

(b)  necessary  coordination  of  various  college 
physical  and  educational  plans 

(c)  the  manner  in  w  hich  the  loss  of  taxable 
land  can  be  compensated  (e.g.  service 
payments) 
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(d)  the  obligations  of  the  institutions  to 
the  surrounding  communities. 

4.  Considering  the  continued  prevalence  of  lower- 
income  groups  in  Boston,  the  relative  absence  of  public 
opportunities  for  higher  education  and  the  timidity  of 
the  state  program,  the  City  will  have  to  take  a  lead- 
ing role  in  providing  increased  public  opportunities 
for  college  education, 

5.  Both  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the 
society  must  formulate  policies  regarding  their  res- 
pective obligations  for  assuming  new  educational, 
cultural  and  service  functions  and  for  maximizing 
the  experience  of  these  resources  by  the  populace. 

Major  Policies  of  the  Plan  Regarding 
Higher  Education 

1.  Because  of  the  region's  pre-eminence  in 
higher  education,  the  existing  array  of  facilities 
and  skills  and  the  value  of  this  field  to  the  region's 
economy  and  public  service  offerings,  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  the  region  should  and  can  expand  its  non- 
resident educational  role  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  (i.e.  provide  for  57,000  non- 
resident students  by  1975). 

2.  As  the  private  institutions  are  expanding 
at  a  rate  inadequate  to  meet  the  projected  demand, 
the  anticipated  1975  deficiency  can  only  be  satis- 
fied by  a  huge  growth  in  public  education. 

3.  The  loss  of  tax  base  from  institutional 
expansion  in  Boston  will  not  be  a  major  concern, 
as  it  will  take  place  primarily  at  the  expense  of 
residential  functions  or  on  vacant  land. 

4.  The  institutions  will  increasingly  recog- 
nize their  involvement  in  urban  renewal  by  planning 
not  only  for  expansion,  but  for  a  place  in  the  sur- 
rounding community;  realizing  that  the  conditions 
around  them  affect  their  own  opportunities. 

5.  The  increased  consumption  of  higher  educa- 
tion will  lead  to  its  relative  decentralization  front 
the  Regional  Core  and  to  a  selective  concentration, 

at  a  distance  from  the  Core,  of  new  educational  facili- 
ties. 
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Qualitative  Objectives  and  Assumptions 

1.  By  1975  Metro-City  should  satisfy  the  "total 
desirable  demand  for  college  education"  and  provide 
the  requisite  land  quantities  shown  in  Tables  IV-1 
and  IV-2.  This  means  that  in  the  next  15  years  an 
additional  53,000  college  spaces(ri.ainly  private) 
must  be  provided  in  the  Regional  Core,  and  62,000 
spaces( mainly  public)  outside  the  Core. 

2.  The  density  of  development  for  higher 
education  will  remain  at  a  high  level  in  the  Regional 
Core  (250  students  per  gross  acre)  and  Increase  in  non- 
Core  areas  from  10  to  30  students  per  gross  acre. 

3.  The  colleges  In  the  Regional  Core,  which 
are  now  almost  totally  private,  will  in  the  future 
tend  to  emphasize  advanced  (graduate  and  professional) 
education,  while  still  meeting  the  needs  of  local 
employee  groups.  In  contrast  to  this  relative  special- 
ization of  private  education,  public  institutions  of- 
fering Instruction  at  more  basic  levels  (  junior  college 
and  college)  will  tend  to  locate  outside  the  Core. 
However,  a  large  diversified  new  public  institution 
should  also  be  established  in  the  Core. 

4.  The  private  colleges  in  the  Regional  Core 
will  attract  the  majority  of  the  non-resident  in- 
crease while  new  public  institutions  outside  the 
Core  will  a.  rv     re-  '  inintlj  rrsl .■'  rvi  communitlng 

population. 

5.  The  existing  colleges  In  the  Regional  Core 
will  expand  at  a  lower  rate  than  those  outside  the 
Core.  This  seems  valid  because: 

(a)  Regional  Core  colleges  are  now  private, 
and  these  will  be  expanding  at  a  lower 
rate  than  public  colleges,  and 

(b)  Regional  Core  institutions  desire  to 
stress  advanced  education  which  will 
expand  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  less 
selective  primary  levels. 

6.  Although  the  enrollment  in  the  Regional  Core 
will  grow  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  non-Core  enroll- 
ment, the  actual  investment  per  student  in  the  Core 
may  be  considerably  higher  because  of  the  facilities 
required  for  advanced  education  and  the  emphasis  on 
research  activities. 
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Plan  Proposals  for  Higher  Education 

1.  By  1975  new  publically-supported  oppor- 
tunities should  be  provided  in  the  Regional  Core 
for  10,000-^20,000  Metro-residents.  These  facilities, 
serving  almost  entirely  a  commuting  population 
should  be  proximate  to  the  existing  regionally- 
oriented  Fenway  institutional  complex  and  to  the 
highway  (Inner  Belt)  and  transit  routes  serving 

the  area. 

2.  The  institutions  which  will  expand  or  lo- 
cate in  the  Regional  Core  are  of  five  types: 

(a.)  schools  dependent  upon  a  market  dispersed 
over  the  Metro  (e„g.  graduate  or  profes- 
sional schools) 

(b)  schools  dependent  upon  the  functional 
linkages  concentrated  in  the  Core  (e.g. 

a  medical  school  associated  with  a  hospital) 

(c)  small  or  very  specialized  schools  dependent 
upon  Core  facilities. 

(d)  schools  dependent  upon  students  and  faculty 
otherwise  employed  in  the  Core  (e.g.  a  law 
school  whose  students  work  in  the  Core  and 
study  in  the  evening 

(e)  the  incubator  institution  which  requires 
the  low  rental,  maximum  access  and  Func- 
tional linkages  available  in  the  Regional 
Core  (e.g.  the  new  state  college) 

3.  Large  institutions  may  very  well  spatially 
separate  various  functional  units;  placing  the  re- 
latively independent  undergraduate  section  and  the 
industrially-associated  research  unit  outside  the 
Regional  Core,  and  reserving  land  in  the  Core  for 
specialized  and  interdependent  units  such  as  graduate 
and  research  facilities. 

4.  The  Satellite  Core  is  the  logical  location 
for  the  publically-supported  educational  institutions 
which  will  serve  residents  of  Metro-City.  These  in- 
stitutions will  seek  the  Satellite  Core  because  of  its 

(a)  concentration  of  regional  road  and  transit 
facilities. 

(b)  the  circulation  system  will  make  it  easily 
accessible  to  the  Regional  Core  and  its 
specialized  facilities  and  to  other  Satel- 
lite Cores, 


i 
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(c)  large  local  working  population,  repre- 
senting a  potential  demand  for  educational 
services 


(d)  variety  of  residential  accomodations  for 
students  and  staff 

(e)  plenitude  of  outside  consumer  and  business 
services  which  a  new  institution  may  be 
unable  to  supply  internally 

(f)  availability  of  open  space  for  recreational 
uses  and  for  future  expansion  needs. 


Section  B:    REQUIREMENTS  FOR  NON-LOCAL  CULTURAL, 
RECREATIONAL  ID  PUBLIC   SERVICE  FACILITIES 


Summary 

One  of  the  imperative  emphases  of  this  plan  is 
the  idea  that  we  are  in  an  age  when  governmental  and 
private  institutions  will  be  called  upon  to. provide 
new  and  richer  levels  of  public  services  and  oppor- 
tunities. As  the  focal  point  in  a  region  possessing 
a  long  heritage  of  cultural  and  intellectual  attain- 
ment, Boston  will  enjoy  an  enhanced  position  as  the 
paramount  source  of  Metro-scale  public  services. 
While  such  critical  services  as  health  and  welfare 
follow  the  dispersion  of  population,  other  more 
unique  offerings  will  increasingly  be  concentrated 
in  the  City  of  Boston.  The  Fenway  institutional  com- 
plex will  augment  its  Metro  functions,  establishing 
inter-dependencies  with  a  wider  range  of  facilities 
and  attracting  other  enterprises,  particularly  as  the 
improved  circulation  system  extends  its  area  of  in- 
fluence. The  Regional  Core  will  also  be  the  locus  for 
additional  and  broadened  commercial  amusements, ( along 
Washington  Street)  and  for  large  scale  semi-public 
and  public  uses  such  as  exposition  and  sports  arenas 
(near  Fort  °oint  Channel). 

All  the  factors  which  affect  the  demand  for 
large-scale  recreation  facilities( i.e.,  population, 
per  capita  income,  leisure  time,  ease  of  travel) 
are  increasing  at  a  significant  rate.  By  1975 
the  Metro  will  require  about  70,000  to  65,000  acres  of 
recreational  space,  almost  double  the  present  sup- 
ply. The  distrubution  of  these  places  is  not  to  be 
solely  on  a  basis  of  population  need  or  the  avail- 
ability of  open  land,  but  should  strongly  recognize 
the  potentials  of  natural  resources  (e.g.,  the  un- 
used and  misused  shoreline  of  Boston),  seek  to  bal- 
ance density  of  population  with  a  density  of  facili- 
ties into  a  permanent  and  powerful  "Capital  Web"  — 
a  statement  of  the  city's  abiding  interest  in  the 
public  welfare. 
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Problems  and  Issues 

Cultural,  recreational,  and  public  service 
functions, like  educational  services,  are  more  than 
ever  in  demand.  Thus,  as  in  the  preceding  section, 
important  issues  and  problems  concerning  these  func- 
tions pertain  not  to  the  exact  quantity,  location 
or  rate  of  growth,  but  rather  to  their  qualities 
and  differentiations,  and  to  the  ways  in  which  they 
will  be  made  available  to  and  used  by  the  city's 
inhabitants.  These  issues  as  they  relate  to  Boston 
and  its  region  can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  What  new  public  intellectual,  cultural  and  re- 
creational services  should  be  provided  for  the 
people  of  Boston,  and  how  will  these  be  used 
to  enable  participation  in  a  life  less  goverened 
by  stringent  economic  requirements? 

2.  Within  an  expanding  array  of  public  services  and 
with  extended  awareness  of  the  communal  arts, 
what  will  be  the  role  of  private  services  and 
institutions? 

3.  How  will  the  increased  leisure  available  to 
people  be  used?  As  it  has  been  mass-created, 
will  it  be  mass-directed,  depriving  the  in- 
dividual of  individual  initiative? 

4.  In  view  of  a  rising  educational  level,  a  rich 
cultural  heritage,  the  benefits  of  increased 
productivity  and  leisure,  what  kinds  of  cul- 
tural, recreational  and  public  services  op- 
portunities should  be  provided  in  the  Metro 
and  in  the  City  of  Boston?  Where,  when,  for 
whom  and  how  much? 

5.  Providing  the  land  and  purchasing  the  facilities 
which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  future  public 
service  obligations  of  the  Metro  and  the  City  of 
Boston. 

6.  Relative  inequities  in  the  Metro-scale  distribu- 
tion of  public  facilities;  the  Regional  Core  con- 
tains perhaps  an  over-concentration  of  some  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  resources( e.g.  higher 
education),  while  the  outlying  areas  often  are 
comparatively  over-supplied  with  regional  re- 
creation facilities. 

7.  The  traditional  division  between  work  and  lei- 
sure has  become  blurred  with  work  becoming  more 
like  leisure  and  leisure  taking  on  some  qualities 
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of  work. 

8.  The  problem  of  preserving  open  spaces  through 
such  means  as  acquisition,  new  zoning  concepts, 
new  master  plan  perogatives,  new  development 
powers  and  new  definitions  of  community. 

9.  Relating  the  open  space  system,  recreation 
facilities,  transportation  channels  and  ser- 
vice areas  to  each  other. 

10.   Providing  for  the  marginal  (economically  and 
socially)  types  of  commercial  entertainment 
and  amusements. 


Forces  of  Change  Affecting  the  Need  for 
Public  Services 

1.  A  deepening  awareness  of  the  cultural  op- 
portunities and  public  services  which  should 
be  available,  relative  to  the  advanced  levels 
of  American  material  prosperity. 

2.  Substantial  Metro  increases  in  each  of  the 
factors  which  most  affect  the  demand  for  many 
public  and  recreative  opportunities:  population, 
per  capita  income,  leisure  time,  and  ease  of 
travel.  Growth  in  any  one  of  these  separate 
factors  would  be  significant;  when  their  gains 
are  combined  the  impact  on  the  need  for  public 
services  becomes  a  major  challenge  of  our  time. 

3.  The  form  in  which  increased  leisure  is  taken 
( e.g. -shorter  work-day,  fewer  work-days  per 

week)  will  greatly  influence  the  types,  lo- 
cations and  quantities  of  recreative  and  public 
service  facilities  required. 

4.  Changing  travel  habits,  e.g.,  increased  use  of 
the  automobile  for  social  and  recreation  trips 
and  its  potential  effect  on  recreation  and  cul- 
tural facility  needs  and  satisfactions. 

5.  The  share  of  income  spent  on  recreation  and 
cultural  activities  has  doubled  in  the  last 
sixty  years  to  about  &f0   of  total  expenditures, 
with  the  lowest  Income  groups  spending  almost 
as  large  a  share  of  their  income  on  leisure  ac- 
tivities as  the  highest  group. 
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6.  Differential  use  of  public  recreation  facilities 
between  various  socio-economic  groups;  the  lower 
socio-economic  groups  making  many  times    more 
use  of  them,  while  the  higher  groups 
prefer  commercial  amusements. 

7.  The  growth  of  specialized  cultural,  recreation 
and  public  service  needs  among  particular  seg- 
ments of  the  population  (e.g.  teen-agers,  older 
people)  due  to  certain  economic,  social,  biological 
and  technological  changes. 

8.  Increased  governmental  involvement  in  cultural 
and  recreational  activities  either  by  providing 
the  actual  service  ( e.g. open  space)  or  by  sup- 
porting private  actions  ( e.g.,  sports  arenas  or 
exposition  halls). 

Unused,  Underused  or  Misused  Potentials 

and  Resources 

1.  The  potential  of  the  area  in  the  Southeast  Action 
Corridor  between  Columbus  Park  and  Squantum  for 
development  as  a  complete  water-oriented  recre- 
ation . 

2.  The  use   of   the  Harbor  Islands   for  recreation  as 
a  unique   public   facility. 

g«   The  potential  for   intensifying   the   commercial 
amusements   and  recreations   in   the  Northeast 
Action  Corridor  north  of  Logan  Airport  and 
along  Broad  Sound. 

4.  Recapturing   the  mis-used   and  neglected   area 
about   the  Port  Point  Channel   for  use   as   an 
area  of  large-scale  public   or   semi-public 
events. 

5.  Reinforcing   the   existing  Fenway  institutional 
complex  as   a  prime   regional  function   linked 
to   all   parts   of  Metro-City. 

6.  Allowing  the  commercial  diversions  and  amuse- 
ments along  Washington  Street  to  retain  their 
vitality  and  wide  attractive  power. 

7.  Putting   the   centrally-located,   but  mis-used 
and  under-used,   North  Brighton   area  to  better 
use   as   a  communications   center  or  as   a  place 
for   shared   institutional   facilities. 
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8.  Some  large-scale  facilities  in  which  potential 

City  or  Metro  Impact  are  relatively  un-intensively 
used,  because  they  are  comparatively  inaccessible 
or  are  situated  in  more  local  sections  of  the  City 
or  Metro(e.g.  South  Boston)  or  are  proximate  to 
other  uses  considered  incompatible. 


Existing  Policies  in  Regard  to 
Cultural,  Recreational  and  Public  Services;  Policy  Vacuums 

1.  The  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  which  has 
traditionally  been  pre-occupied  with  outlying, 
extensive,  resource-based  recreation  areas  has, 
lately,  started  to  provide  relatively  urban, 
intensively  developed  recreation  facilities,  such 

as  playfields,  skating  rinks,  etc.  To  a  considerable 
degree  this  shift  in  policy  is  motivated  by  the 
failure  of  more  local  governmental  units  to  meet 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  all  types  of  re- 
creation. 

2.  The  MDC  Is  the  only  major  public  agency  in  the 
Metro  concerned  with  regionally-oriented  re- 
creation facilities  and  with  resource-based 
outlying  recreational  areas.  However,  some  of 
the  MDC's  inlying  and  outlying  facilities  have 
not  been  able  to  fulfill  their  regional  roles 
because  of  Inadequate  accessibility. 

3.  In  recent  years  the  MDC  has  tended  to  give 
priority  to  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  existing  land  areas,  rather  than  adopting 
a  bold  program  for   acquiring     additional 
land  for  new  recreation  facilities. 

4.  Existing  legal  restraints  prevent  the  MDC  from 
acquiring  land  outside  its  authorized  boundaries 
for  use  by  District  residents,  thus  limiting  the 
degree  to  which  MDC  can  be  a  major  instrument  in 
satisfying  the  Metro's  future  needs  for  recreation 
space  and  facilities.  However,  no  other  existing 
public  agency  of  Metro  scope  has  the  legal  authority 
or  the  resources  to  meet  the  diverse  and  complex 
recreational  needs  of  the  region. 

5.  The   existing  mechanism  for  providing  financial 
support  for    the  MDC   is   quite   inequitable   for 
Boston;   for  with  between   25$  and  30$   of   the 
total  Metro  population   ( and   displaying  a  de- 
clining proportion   each  year)   Boston    carries 
about  50%   of   the  MDC's   annual  financial  burden. 
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6.  The  City  of  Boston  and  the  MDC  have  begun  to 
recognise,  although  in  a  rather  timid  way,  the 
recreational,  cultural  and  service  requirements 
of  particular  functional  or  age  groups  of  the 
population,  as  witnessed  by  the  housing  and 
other  facilities  being  developed  for  old-age 
groups  or  the  school  programs  for  gifted 
children. 

7,  To  a  considerable  degree,  the  policies  con- 
cerning recreation,  cultural  and  public  ser- 
vice facilities  are  more  typified  by  the  lack 
of  policy  or  by  inadequately  formulated  poli- 
cies. Several  of  these  policy  gaps  or  insuf- 
ficiencies are  noted  below: 

a.  The  support  once  tended  by  private  enter- 
prise to  Boston's  important  cultural,  in- 
tellectural  and  artistic  endeavors  is  de- 
clining. No  sufficient  policy  of  encourage- 
ment, assistance  or  support  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  enable  these  essential  private 
institutions  to  continue  their  functions. 
In  fact,  the  wide  spectrum  of  activities 
which  are  fostered  by  inter-dependent  pub- 
lic and  private  support  lacks  clear  policy 
statements  on  the  extent  of  responsibility 
for  providing  physical  facilities,  the 
role  of  the  public  in  facilitating  the 
operation  of  private  activities,  etc. 

b.  The  type  and  extent  of  public  support  to 
be  given  to  those  unique  and  Irreplaceable 
central  institutions  such  as  museums  and 
the  performing  arts.  What  is  required  In 
the  way  of  facility  Improvements( e.g., 
Improvements  to  public  facilities,  such  as 
circulation  networks  and  direct  aid  to  the 
actual  service),  elimination  of  deleterious 
environmental  factors,  assistance  in  ex- 
pansion or  relocation,  or  strengthening 
means  of  access  and  functional  linkages. 

c.  What  public  policy  should  be  taken,  particu- 
larly In  a  strong  renewal  program,  in  regard 
to  commercial  amusements  and  recreations,  such 
as  are' found  along  Washington  Street?  What  ... ; 
form  of  public  encouragement  and  assistance 
should  be  given  to  these  activities  in  terms 
of  locational  and  access  benefits? 

d.  The  manner  In  which  large-scale  public  . 
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facilities  can  be  formed  into  a  strong  and  permanent 
statement  (  such  as  the  Capital  Web)  expressive 
of  an  abiding  interest  in  the  nubile  welfare,  and 
into  a  creative,  generative  f>~rce  which  will  give 
structure  ancl  purpose  to  private  undertakings. 


e.  A  strong  public  concern  has  yet  to  be  mana- 
fested  for  those  misused  or  un-used  elements 
of  the  natural  environment  which  should  be 
preserved  as  part  of  the  public  domain, 

f.  Can  the  public  encourage  and  accommodate  a 
range  of  relatively  spontaneous  and  tenuous 
private  cultural  and  intellectual  activities 
in  various  parts  of  the  City?  (e.g.,  the 
activities  which  might  re-use  the  Blackstone 
Block?)  Where,  when  and  how  can  this  be  ac- 
complished? 

g.  The  degree  to  which  Boston  will  capitalize 
upon  its  historical,  cultural  and  intel- 
lectual assets  to  further  its  prestige 
and  economic  position  in  the  region,  the 
nation  and  the  world. 

Policy  Positions  of  the  Plan  in  Regard  to 
Cultural,  Recreational  and  Public  Services 

1.  The  MDC's  emphasis  upon  regional  recreation  facili- 
ties is  endorsed,  but  it  is  recommended  that  these 
facilities  be  seen  not  only  in  the  more  traditional 
sense  as  outlying,  low-intensity .uses,  but  that  the 
MDC  enlarge  its  interest  in  the  high- intensity,  in- 
lying, user  oriented  facilities( e.g. ,  a  regional 
water  recreation  area  along  the  City's  southern 
shoreline) . 

2.  Associated  with  (1)  above  are  the  following  poli- 
cies : 

a.  Recreation  facilities  in  the  more  densely 
developed  areas(i.e.,  Boston)  should  be 
more  intensely  developed  than  those  in  out- 
lying areas  and  should  be  conceived  in  a 
regional  context  of  access  and  arrangement. 

b«  Such  recreation  areas  should  enjoy  better 
access  to  the  Metro. than  to  specific  local 
communities.  Access  to  the  urban  recreation 
facility  should  be  by  highway  and  transit, 
the  latter  to  serve  the  transit  dependent 
elements  in  the  population( teenagers, 
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older  people,  etc.)  and  to  carry  large  numbers 
of  users. 

3.  Recreation  facilities  must  take  advantage  of 
v  unused  or  misused  potentials  in  the  natural 

environment,  being  attentive  to  physical  fea- 
tures, siting,  the  influence  of  climate,  se- 
curing a  maximum  use  of  the  facility  (  at  all 
times)  the  natural  structure  of  open  space,  etc. 

4.  Paced  with  unprecedented  demands  for  open  space 
recreation,  major  efforts  should  now  be  devoted 
to  securing  additional  open  land  rather  than  com- 
pleting the  development  of  existing  holdings. 
This  search  should  cover  all  methods  of  insuring 
the  preservation  of  open  space. 

5.  Actual  population  numbers  will  cease  to  reflect 
the  real  need  for  open  space  recreation,  cultural 
and  public  services, as  the  rate  of  use  has  far  ex- 
ceeded population  growth.  Attention  will  be  paid 
to  other  factors  affecting  the  demand,  such  as 
per  capita  income,  leisure  time,  ease  of  travel, 
etc.  Thus,  even  with  a  declining  population, 
Boston  will  still  have  rising  demands  for  public 
and  cultural  services  due  to  the  increased  in- 
comes, educational  levels,  leisure  time  and 
mobility  of  the  remaining  population.  Similarly, 
the  distribution  of  open  space  should  be  less 
responsive  to  a  strict  geographical  distribution 
of  population  but  rather  depend  upon  circulation 
and  general  mobility  to  achieve  an  equalization 

in  the  opportunities  for  using  open  space. 

6.  Rather  than  attempt  unrewarding  projections  of 
the  exact  land  requirements  and  specific  loca- 
tions of  the  more  unique  and  intangible  elements 
in  the  cultural  and  public  services  structure 
(e.g.,  museums,  galleries),  we  should  seek  to  des- 
cribe the  general  functional  and  locational  re- 
quirements and  affinities  of  these  institutions. 
(Here  one  can  see  the  value  of  a  land  bank  oper- 
ating at  different  locations  and  quantity  scales 
to  provide  for  undeterminate  public  and  private 
facility  requirements). 

7.  In  many  artistic  and  cultural  endeavors  public 
/   (or  quasi-public)  agencies  will  gradually  sup- 
plant private  institutions.  However,  public 
agencies  will  give  appropriate  assistance  to 
private  groups  by  removing  environment  factors 
detrimental  to  their  existence,  providing 
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:.  necessary  physical  improvements,  preserving  historical 
qualities  and  other  responsibilities. 

8.  The  functions  of  both  public  and  private  re- 
creation and  cultural  activities  must  be 
clarified  and  harmonized  in  terms  of  areas 

of  operational  responsibility,  the  occupation 
of  space,  economic  feasibility,  the  sharing  of 
common  facilities! e.g.,  parking  structures), 
flexibility  and  adaptability  of  space  and  func- 
tion, and  their  mutual  roles  in  expressing  the  City's 
aspirations. 

9.  As  the  center  of  a  region  with  a  long  heritage 

of  cultural  and  Intellectual  attainments,  Boston 
will  remain  -  the  prime  source  of  Metro- scale 
cultural  and  public  services.  The  Regional  Core 
will  contain  the  greatest  concentration  of  these 
services  and  also  of  entertainment,  ceremonial 
and  government  activities. 

10.  First  priority  in  the  "capital  web"  is  given 
to  those  "exposed,"  large-scale  public  facili- 
tles(major  open  space,  etc.)  which  actively 
express  a  constant  public  concern  for  providing 
public  services,  and  act  as  major  instruments 
to  guide  and  organize  subsequent  private  action. 

Quantitative   Objectives   anr?   Assumptions 

The  quantitative  targets  in  this  section  are 
confined  to  estimate  of  the  future  overall  Metro- 
City  requirements  for  open  space,  and  the  general 
order  of  increases  in  use  which  can  be  expected  by 
1975.  Expectations  for  other  public  service  and 
cultural  activities  are  expressed  in  the  proposals 
in  the  following  sub-sections. 

The  one  certain  statement  that  can  be  made 
about  the  demand  for  open  space  for  public  re- 
creational use  is  that  Is  will  Increase  dramatically 
in  the  next  15  years.  While  the  population  in  the 
GBESC  Metropolitan  area  Increases  about  16%   between 
1960  and  1975  the  demand  for  non-local  open  space 
(excluding  local  community  small  public  parks,  play- 
grounds and  playfields)  will  almost  double  in  the 
same  period,  rising  to  about  65,000  acres  from 
its  present  total  of  35,000  acres.  The  ration  be- 
tween population  and  non-local  open  space  will  in- 
crease from  approximately  10  acres  per  1,000  popu- 
lation in  1960  to  about  16  acres  per  1,000  population 
in  1975.  This  rate  of  increase  reflects  the  fact  that 
demand  is  growing  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  population 
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growth,  due  to  the  accelerated  pressure  of  the  other 
factors  affecting  the  demand  for  recreation  (e.g.  per 
capita  income,  leisure  time) . 

It  will  be  costly  and  often  impossible  to  provide 
more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  required  open 
space  in  the  densely  developed  parts  of  the  Metro- 
City  such  as  Boston  and  Cambridge.  The  greater  share 
of-  the  open  space  would  be  provided  In  less  heavily 
settled  areas,  with  such  means  as  improved„access  to 
the  facilities,  increased  chances  for  communication 
within  the  Metro  and  enhanced  opportunities  to  par-tic  i- 
pate  in  recreation  activities  being  used  to  "equalize" 
the  distribution  of,  and  potentiality  for  using  open 
space. 

Based  on  national  estimates,  the  actual  use  of  non- 
local open  space  in  the  Metro  is  expected  to  increase 
about  threefold  by  1975.  With  available  acreage  about 
doubling  we  can  expect  that  Metro-City  open  space  will 
be  used  more  intensively  during  the  next  15  years.  The 
agencies  charged  with  providing  recreation  facilities 
must  be  attentive  to  the  nature  of  future  user  demands 
and  adopt  appropriate  policies  enabling  maximum  satis- 
factions to  be  derived  from  them. 

Plan  Proposals  for  Cultural,  Recreational  and 
Public  Service  Facilities 

1.  In  accordance  with  our  policies,  which  emphasize 
recognizing  the  potentials  of  natural  resources, 
attaining  a  balance  of  population  density  and 
density  of  facility  development,  the  incorporation 
of  important  public  facilities  into  a  permanent 
and  powerful  "capital  web" and  the  search  for  a 
suitable  blend  of  public  and  private  recreative 
and  cultural  activities,  the  following  proposals 
are  advanced: 

a.  As  shown  on  the  City  Lsn  d  Adaptation  1975  Map, 
develop  considerable  portions  of  the  City's 
southern  shoreline  between  the  Boston  Peninsula 
and  Quincy  Bay  for  combined  public  and  private 
use  in  the  following  way: 

i.  Enlarge  and  improve  the  Port  Point  Channel 
and  develop  about  it  a  large  spectator  sports, 
convention  and  exposition  complex. (  This  under- 
taking is  sketched  on  the  Regional  Core  Building 
Texture  Map) , 
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ii.  Complete  the  development  of  the  coastline 
from  Castle  Island  to  the  Neponset  Core 
( and  Quincy  Bay)  as  a  regional,  water- 
oriented  recreation  area  containing  beaches, 
marinas,  sports  areas,  and  a  mixture  of 
private  and  public  enterprises  on  various 
scales.   The  City  Land  Adaptation  1975  Map 
shows  the  general  location  of  these  proposals, 
while  the  City  Capital  Web  1975  notes  the 
incorporation  of  this  area  into  the  Capital 
Web  of  public  constructions. 

b»  Develop  the  area  along  the  northern  coastline  above 
Logan  Airport  as  follows: 

I.  Additional  public  uses  (beaches,  etc.,  )•■.« ~^r 

Orient  Heights  Beach. 

ii.  Emphasize  private  amusements  in  the  area  of 
Suffolk  Downs  north  to  above  Revere  Beach. 

iii.  Develop  the  Harbor  Islands  as  a  regional  re- 
creation facility,  providing  both  water  and 
road  access  (i.e.,  a  causeway). 

2.  Strengthen  the  spectator  sports  and  entertainment 
activity  in  the  area  near  North  Station. 

3.  Develop  the  Washington  Street  and  the  Stuart  Street 
area  as  a  locus  for  additional  and  broadened  high- 
and  low-brow  commercial  entertainment  and  amusement 
aid  their  supporting  activities  (e.g.,  eating,  drink- 
ing) . 

4.  The  Fenway  institutional  complex  will  augment  its 
Metro-City  functions  (i.e.,  education,  museums, 
performing  arts,  medical)  by  establishing  Inter- 
dependencies  with  ai  wider*   range  of  Regional 
Core  (i.e.,  an  expanded  Boston  City  Hospital)  and 
Metro  facilities,  and  attract  other  enterprises, 
particularly  as  the  improved  circulation  system 
extends  its  sphere  of  influence.   The  Fenway  area 
is  a  jery  likely  place  for  continued  growth  of 
this  type  because  of: 

1.   its  ease  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  Metro, 

ii.   its  relation  to  other  central  institutions  (e.g., 

MIT), 

iii.      the  presence  of  a  relatively  high-income  major 

demand  group  in  Brookline,  Newton,  Wellesley,    etc. 
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iv.   the  potential  for  sharing  costly  facilities 
(e.g.,  parking), 

v.   the  linkages  to  ancillary  facilities. 

5,  The  hierarchies  of  Metro  nodal  points  are  also  logical 
places  for  various  types  and  scales  of  public  and 
private  services  and  facilities.   The  possible  nature 
and  function  of  these  nodal  point  activities  are 
indicated  in  Part  V,  Section  A. 


Section  C.    DISTRIBUTION,    LAND  AND  FACILITY 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LOCAL-SCALE  PUBLIC 
ACTIVITIES 


Summary 

Population  distribution,  social,  and  lend  use 
changes  have  made  the  location  of  many  of  the  City 
of  Boston's  existing  schools,  play  areas  and  parks 
obsolescent.  This  pattern  of  static  dispersed  pub- 
lic facilities  has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the 
continuously  changing  population  distribution, 
social  needs,  and  surrounding  land  use.  If  the 
major  public  facilities  were  centrally  located 
so  as  to  deliberately  attract  their  users,  the 
changing  distribution  end  location  of  the  opo- 
ulation  would  not  be  so  detrimental  to  the  life 
of  the  facility.  The  proposed  distribution  of 
public  facilities  recommends  that  as  many  of 
the  n ew  facilities  as  reasonable  service  area 
standards  will  permit  be  developed  in  a  central 
capital  web  contained  within  each  study  area. 
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Problems  &  Issues 


le  Very  old  school  plant  in  this  city: 

57  built  before  1900 
65  built  between  1900  and  1920 
65  built  between  1920  and  1940 
11  built  between  1940  and  I960 

2,  While  most  of  the  schools  in  the  city  have  fireproof  exteriors, 
many  of  the  buildings  do  not  have  sufficiently  fire-resistant 
interiors . 

3*  Some  of  the  dchools  are  very  crowded,  others  contain  very  few 
___  pupils,  while  several  areas  of  the  city  are  not  served  at  all 

as.  a  result  of  school  construction  not  reflecting  recent  changes 

in  city-wide  population"  distribution. 

4.  Population  distribution,  social,  and  land  use  changes  have  made 
the  location  of  many  of  the  schools,  play  areas,  and  parks 
obsolescent.  This  pattern  of  static  dispersed  public  facilities 
has  benn  unable  to  cope  with  the  continously  changing  population 
distribution,  social  needs,  and  surrounding  land  use. 

5".  Many  very  small  elementary  schools  scattered  throughout  the  city 
not  only  require  higher  maintenance  costs  than  a  few  larger 
grouped  ones,  but  they  also  forego  the  opportunity  of  providing 
specialized  areas  individually  -  (gyms,  auditoriums,  etc.)  or 
sharing  facilities  with  an  adjacent  school. 

6.  An  adequate  playground  and  neighborhood  park  system  exists  in 
some  sections  of  the  city',  but  most  of  the  city  has  inadequate 
active  or  passive  heighborhood  recreation  areas. 

?•  The  library  system  is  inadequate  in  most  parts  of  the  city,  for 
its  facilities  are  in  municipal  buildings  which  are  unable  to 
meet  the  libraries  needs. 

.  .8.  The  fire  and  police  plants  are  very  old  and  insufficient  to 
meet  present  demands.  Each  service  relies  on  a  system  of  de— . 
spersed  branch  facilities. 

Forces  of  Change  Affecting  Facility  Needs  Distribution 

1.   Mobility  of  population. 

'2.  Cycles  of  population  characteris  tic  changes  which  have  n 
shorter  span  than  the  life  of  the  scattered  small  public 
facilities. 
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3.  Social  interactions  —  whether  desired  by  the  base  populations 
or  not. 

4.  Changes  in  land  values  and  subsequent  changes  in  land  use  arounfl 
a  public  facility. 


Potentials  and  Resources 

1.  The  existing  public  facility  system  is  primarily  inadequate 
because  forces  of  change  in  a  city  are  constantly  altering 
the  population  composition. and  location  in  relation  to  the 

:  static  .dispersed  public  facilities.  If  the  major  public 
facilities  were,  in' a  centralized  location  so  that  the  users 
were  activej.y*'attracted  to  the  facility,  the  changing  dis- 
■   tribution  and  location  of  the  population  ivould  not  be  so 
detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  facility.  The  major  local 
roads  seem  to  offer  the  best  potential  for  the  formation  of 
this  central  public  structure,  since  access  by  local  and 
neighboring  areas  would  be  available. 

2.  Since  the  city's  school  plant  is  so  old,  many  new  schools  are 

—  -  required.  The  proposed  federal  aid  program  would, assist  greatly 
in  aiding  Boston  to  finance  its  school  program. 


Existing  Folicies-pertaining  to  Local  public  Activities 
1.  Schools 

a.  District  Plans 

Recommend  the  abandonment  of  122  elementary  schools 
and  5  Junior  High  Schools  by  1980.  Their  criteria  pro- 
posed abandoning  all  schools  built  before  1910  and  all 
schools  which  are  a  fire  hazard. 

b.  1953  Harvard  Study  (Sargent) 

Recommend  the  abandonment  Of  56  elementary  schools 
and  2  Junior  High  Schools  by  I960.  Criteria  for  eval- 
uating: school  children  and  their  ages;  housing  and  ; 
dwelling  units";  school  building  conditions;  number  and 
.  size  of  classrooms;  and  densities  of  population  in 
different  sections  of  the  city. 

c  .  1944  Straye-r  Report 

Recommend  the  abandonment  of  76  elementary  schools 
and  1  Junior  High  School.  Policies  of  study:  To  im- 
prove the  general  level  of  educational  effectiveness, 
safety,  sanitation,  and  convenience  of  access;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  effect  legitimate  financial  savings 
in  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  school 
plant; 
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d.  School  Department  through  I960 

Recommend  the  abandonment  of  34  elementary 
schools  and  0  Junior  High  Schools. 

e .  New  Sargent  Study- 

Realize  that  the  standards  and  locations 
suggested  within  this  plan  may  be  dhanged  by  the 
results  of  this  new  study. 

2.  Flay  Areas 

a.  District  Plans  -:  . 

Allocate  a  few  new  play  areas  throughout  the 
city,  but  furnish  no  indication  of  the  standard  which 
was  used.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  low  acreage/popula- 
tion figure,  a  national  figure  which  seems  to  have -been 
diminished  to  make  it  acceptable  for  Boston. 

3* .  Libraries,  Fire  Stations,  and  Police  Stations 

a.  Each  system  has;  conducted  its  own  study. 

b.  Lach  system  has  proposals  of  the  number  to  be  retained, 
abandoned,  and  built  with  their  desirable  location.  .. 


Ma.jor  Policies  of  the  plan  Regarding  Local  Public  Activities 

1.  In  renewal  areas,  place  more  emphasis  on  a  strong  higher  level 
capital  webj  i.e.,  give  higher  priority  to  new  High  Schools, 
Junior  High  Schools,  playfields,  libraries,  police  stations,  and 
fire  stations,  (in  a  capital  web,  these  would  not  be  so  sus- 
ceptible to  population.,  social,  and  land  use  changes  and  would 

be  accessible  to  local  area  and  neighboring  sections.) 

2.  In  dense  areas,  the  smaller  service  areas  may  also  allow  hew 
elementary  schools,  playgrounds,  and  neighborhood  parks  within 
the  web. 

3>  Try  to  rehabilitate  elementary s chools  which  are  not  within  the 
web  rather  than  invest  in  new  schools  in  dispersed  locations. 

4»  In  low  density  areas,  the  total  acreage  required  by  the  pop- 
ulation for  play  areas  shall  be  less  than  in  more  densely 
populated  areas, 

5.  In  high  density  areas,  the  required  acreage  size  for  play  areas' 
shall  be  reduced;  but  the  areas  shall  be  designed  for  very  in- 
tense use.  ■  Policies  4  and  5  together  may  produce  the  same 
acreage  requirements  for  high  and  low  density  areas— lower  than 
national  standardsr—with  the  intensive  use  design  of  the  areas 
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in  high  density  and  the  yards  in  the  low  density  areas  pro- 
viding the  necessary  acreage  to  comply  with  national  standards. 

6.  Within  the  capital  web  design,  allow  land  and  access  points 

for  the  development  of  new  publically  supported  activities  (arts, 
theater,  etc. 

7.  Try  to  provide  linkages  between  the  highly  educated  segment  of 
population  and  the  educated  skilled  workmen;  the  grouping 

of  local  facilities  at  accessible  points  might  do  this. 

8.  If  the  Catholic  school  policy  continues  along  its  present  lines, 
then  the  new  Catholic  elementary,  Junior  High,  and  High  Schools 
should  be  located  in  the  capital  web  so  that  their  system  will 
not  be  as  subject  to  population  and  social  changes  as  it  is  at 
present.  If  the  Catholic  school  system  should  change  its  school 
policy  and  emphasize  higher  education  rather  than  elementary 
school  education,  then  the  City  of  Boston  would  have  to  provide 
?6  schools  to  accommodate  the  elementary  children  now  attending 
Catholic  schools. 

9.  Where  spot  clearance  removes  one  or  two  structures,  mobile  tot 
lots  are  proposed  as  a  use  for  this  land.  Subsequently,  the 
need  for  this  play  area  might  diminish  and  the  facilities  on 
the  lot  (sand  box,  slides,  etc.)  might  be  moved  to  another 
vacant  house  lot  and  a  new  use  made  of  the  original  area.  This 
would  eliminate  the  unsightliness  of  residential  areas  due  to 
spot  clearance  and  compensate  somewhat  for  the  static  loc.  -ion 
of  play  areas. 

10.  If  playgrounds  and  parks  contain  less  than  five  acres,  are 

poorly  located  relative  to  population  and  surrounding  land  use, 
and  are  not  in  good  condition,  then  these  areas  are  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  an  equivalent  amount  of  play  space  provided  in  the 
capital  web. 

Plan  Proposals  for  Local  Public  Activities  in  1975 

1.  Criteria  for  Evaluating  the  Present  System 

a.  Schools  "' 

i.     Buildings  constructed  before  1915  (60  years  old 
by  1975)  will  be  abandoned. 

ii.  Buildings  which  are  fire  hazards  will  be  abandoned. 

Exception:  Elementary  schools  not  in  the  capital  we 
will  be  maintained  for  a  few  years. 


(1)  The  High  School  system  was  not  analyzed  in  this  study  since 
a  much  more  detailed  investigation  is  necessary  before 

nrnnnoflle    ran    Vio    mado. 


proposals  can  be  made. 
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b.  Play  Areas  and  Parks 

i.  Areas  which  ore  surrounded  by  incompatible  land  uses, 
which  are  in  poor  condition,  poorly  sited,  or  not 
in  residential  areas  uill  be  abandoned. 

c.  Libraries,  Fire  Stations,  and  Police  Stations 

i.  Abandon  those  buildings  recommended  for  abandon- 
ment by  each  system's  study. 

2.  Criteria  for  Proposed  New  Public  Facilities 

a.  Elementary  School  System 

i.  Grades  served:  K  -  6,  ages:  5-11  (Recommended 
by  the  Strayer  School  Study  and  currently  Boston 
policy  in  several  of  its  schools) • 


ii.  Capacity: 


APHA  recommends  an  average  of  390  -  510 
students  per  school  with  a  maximum  of 
750  -  990.   (30/room). 

The  School  Building  Assistance  Commission 
of  Mass.,  recommends  an  optimum  of  600 
students  per  school  with  a  maximum  of  000. 

Standard:  630  -  840  pupils/ school 
(30/room) 


iii.   Service  Area: 

APHA  recommends  1/4  to  1/2  mile,  with  the 
latter  as  a  maximum  distance.  The  former 
is  usually  adequate  in  densely  populated 
area  s . 

Standard:  1/4  mile  service  area 
(radius) 

iv.  Location: 

In  a  residential  area  (APHA) 

Accessible  without  involving  the  crossing 
major  streets  or  confronting  of  other 
safety  hazards  (APHA) 

v.  Size  of  School  Site: 

Building  Area 

APHA  recommends  85  sq.  ft. /pupil  up  to  500 
capacity  with  75  sq.  ft. /additional  pupil. 
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for  a  1  story  building;  or  43  sq.  ft. /pupil 
for  a  2  story  building.. 

The  School  Building  Assistance  Commission  of 
Massachusetts  stated  that  the  average  of  hew 
school  buildings  constructed  in  Massachusetts 
for  1957  -  1958  was  75  square  feet/pupil,  for  . 
1958  -  1959  was  S4  square'  feet /pupil,  for  1959  - 
I960,  was  76  square  feet /pupil,  for  one  story  ■ 
buildings,  in  1959  -  I960,  a  new  school  in 
Boston  was  constructed  at  76  square  feet/pupil 
for  one  story  or  38  square  feet/pupil  for  two 
stories w 

Standard:  1  story,  75  square  feet/ 
pupil  miniraum,  85  square  feet /pupil  maximum, 
'80  square  feet/pupil  as  optimum. 


2  story  —  40  square  feet /pupil  as 
optimum. 


Building  Site 


Includes  landscaping  and  parking  with  ser- 
vice provisions,  but  does  not  include  playspace. 
(This  is  considered  within  recreationg  section). 

APHA  recommends  70  square  feet  per  pupil  as  an 
•  optimum  for  630  pupils. 

Since  this  is  an  elementary  schodj  the  assumption 
will  be  made  to  include  parking  facilities  for 
the  teachers,  administration,  and  one  space/class- 
room for  visitors j  i.e.,  faculty  of  21,  adminis- 
tration of  5,  visitors  of  21  for  a  school  con- 
taining 630  pupils  suggests  30  sq.  ft ./pupil  for 
parking  spaae;  an  allowance  of  1/4  acre  for  land- 
scaping (or  10  square  feet /pupil) 

Standard;  40  square  feet/pupil  ■ 

b»  The  Junior  High  School  System 

i.  Grades  served:  7-9,  ages:  12-14 
(present  policy) 

ii.  Capacity: 

>   "Local  planning  Administration"  and  the  General 
Planners  recommend  700  -  1,500  students  per  school 

The.  School  Building  Assistance  Commission  of 
Massachusetts  recommends  an  optimum,  of  1000 
students  per  school  (30/room) 

Standard:  1000  pupils  and  30/classroom 
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iii.  Service  Area: 

"Planning  the  Neighborhood"  recommends  3/4  - 
1  mile  walking  distance 

General  Planners  recommends  3/4  mile  service 
radius 

Standard:  3/4  mile  service  radius 

iv.  Location: 

As  near  as  possible  to  the  residential  areas 
which  it  serves  (APHA) 

Avoid  safety  hazards  as  much  as  possible  (APHA) 

v.  Size  of  School  Site: 

Building  Area: 

The  School  Building  Assistance  Commission  of 
Massachusetts  records  an  average  of  100  square 
feet  per  pupil  for  total  building  area. 

Standard:   100  sq.  ft. /pupil  for  a 
1 -story  building 

50  sq.  ft. /pupil  for  i 
2-story  building 

Building  Site: 

Includes  landscaping  and  parking  with  service 
but  does  not  include  play  space  (in  recreation 
section) 

For  a  Junior  High,  the  assumption  will  be  made 
to  include  parking  facilities  for  teachers  (34), 
administration  (5),  and  1  space/10  students 
(since  after  school  programs  would  be  assumed 
available).  Thus,  a  1000  pupil  school  would  need 
139  spaces  or  57  sq.  ft. /pupil  (400  sq.  ft./car)« 
Allow  1/2  acre  for  landscaping  or  20  aq.  ft. /pupil. 

Standard:  77  sq.  ft. /pupil 

c.  The  Playground  System 

i.  Minimum  Size: 

National  Recreation  Association  recommends 
2.7  acres. 
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Required  size  for  the  facilities  desired 
within  the  play  area 

Standard:  Minimum  of  2.7  acres  unless 
topography  and  adjacent  land 
uses  impose  limitations. 

ii.  Service  Area: 

1/4  to  1/2  mile  if  there  is  safe  access  (APHA) 

Standard:  1/4  mile  radius  with  no 
major  street  crossings 

iii.  Location: 

Adjacent  to  an  elementary  school  whenever  possible 

Standard:  adjacent  to  elementary  schools 

iv.  Population  served: 

Designed  to  serve  the  elementary  school  age 
population  (5  -  11  years)   (APHA) 

v.  Facilities: 

Area  be  the  outdoor  center  for  elementary  school 
children 

Should  include  a  wide  range  of  facilities,  in- 
cluding horizontal  bars,  climbing  poles,  rings, 
bars,  court  games,  and  a  softball  field.   (APHA) 

vi.  Method  of  Determining  Size  of  Playgrounds: 

Regional  Surbey  of  New  York  and  its  Environs 

100  square  feet/child  playing  or 
25  square  feet/child  in  area  (5  -  15  years) 

Boston  General  Plan  (1950) 

120  square  feet/child  playing  Minimum  5-11  years 

Of  the  5-11  age  group,  only  60%  are  playing 
at  any  one  time. 

NRA 

Suggest  that  600  children  from  6-13  require 
6  acres  or  255,000  square  feet. 
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Standard: 

The  MA  standard  of  255,000  square  feet   !.  ■ 
for  600  children  between  6-13  years  is  £25  •  • 
square  feet/child.  The  NRA  says -that  the 
5-11  age  group  is  87$  of  the  6-&1  age  group  : 
which  implies  that  the  area  required,  is  370 
square  feet/child.  Relating  this  to  the 
Boston -area  (i.e.,  60$  playing)  would  result 
in  play  area  of  222  square  feet/child. 

!      Therefore,  222  square  feet /elementary  school 
child. 

d.  The  Play  Field  System 

i,.  Minimum  Size 

Boston  General  plan  says  it  is ^determined  by 
the  type  of  facilities  needed  within  the  play- 
field  \ 

General  Planners  recommends  a  minimum  of  10 
acres.,  ■•'•;• 

APHA  recommends  a  minimum  size  of  10-20  acres 

Standard:  Minimum,  size  determined  by 

■  *  .  the  type  of  .facilities  needed 
"  within  the  playfield 

ii.  Service  Area 

General  Planners  recommend  1  mile 

Boston  General  Plan  of  1950  recommended  3/4  - 
1  mile 

APHA  recommends  3/4  -  1  mile  radius 

..  Standard:  minimum  of  1/2  mile  radius 
ajnd  a  maximum  of  1  mile 


•ij^i*  Lpcatiorv 


■  General  Planners  recommend  near  Junior  High 
and  Senior  High  .       ;...,• 

Boston  General  Plan  of  1950  recommends  near 
Junior  High  and  Senior  High  Schools  were  possible 

APHA  recommends . location  at  or  adjacent  to 
each  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
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Standard:  located  near  Junion  and/or 

Senior  Schools  when  possible 
and  at  other  places  determined 
by  population  demands. 

iv.  Population  served: 

Designed  to  serve  the  total  population  of  a 
community. 

v.  Facilities: 

A  range  of  facilities  from  protected  areas  for 
the  young  children  to  adult  baseball  fields  d*e 
usually  provided. 

vi.  Method  of  Determining  Size  of  Play fie Id: 

The  Boston  General  Plan  of  1950  recommended 
1.2  acres/1000  population. 

Standard:   1.2  acres/ 1000  population 

The  Neighborhood  Park  gvstem 

i.  Minimum  Size: 

APHA  recommends  a  minimum  size  of  1.5  acr^s  for 
a  population  of  2000  or  less. 

Standard:  Minimum  size  of  1.5  acres 

for  2000  or  less  population 

ii.  Service  Area: 

APHA  recommends  1/4  @  1/2  mile 

Standard:   1/4  -  1/2  mile 

iii.  Location: 

Within  a  residential  area  (APBA) 

iv.  Population  8erved: 

Designed  to  serve  the  total  population  of  a 
community 

v.  Facilities: 

Provides  shade,  walks,  benches,  some  active 
recreation,  serves  as  a  buffer  between  residential 
areas  and  non-residential  areas.   (APHA) 
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vi.  Method  of  Determining  Size  of  Parks: 

1/5  minimum  for  2000  people  or  less,  with  an 
additional  .5  acres  for  each  1000  people  (APHA)  ; 

Standard:  1.5  minimum  for  2000  pop  u-  , 

lation  or  less  with  an  addi«*<  ;' 

tional  ,5' acres  for  each  , 
1O00  additional  population 

£ •  ■.  The  Library  System 

The  location,  size,  and  character  judgements  of  the  pro-  ' 
posed  branch  libraries,  are. those  established  by  the  Am- 
erican Library  Association  and  the  Boston  Library  Branch- 
Section.  Libraries  are  located  to  serve  an  optimum  of 
25,000  people  within  a  radius  of  1  mile,  on  a  site  of 
20,000  -  25,000  feet.  A  separate  building;  and  adequate 
room  for  separate  reading  rooms  for  all  ages,  lecture  rooms, 
storage  rooms,  and. staff  quarters  are  recomnended. 

g»  The  Fire  Station  System 

The  location,  size,  and  character  standards  of  the  proposed 
fire  stations,  are  t  hose  established  by  the  National  Board  • 
of  Fire  Underwriters  Standards. 

The  requirements  are: 

i.  maximum  running  time  from  station  to  given  point  . 
of  2  -  3  minutes  ...  ■ 

ii.  maximum  service  radius  of  1^  miles 

iii.  minimum  site  size  of  1  -  2  acres 

iv.  location .in  or  hear  high  density  residential  areas  i  . 
or  commercial  and  industrial  areas  ".. 

v.  adequate  space  for  equipment  and  personnel. 

h.  The  Police  Station  System 

"    No  specific  studies  Were  made  of  the  police  systemi.     The 
Police  Department's  recommendations  are  considered  accept- 
able. 
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PART  V 


PRIVATE  ACTIVITIES:      DISTRIBUTION,    CONTENT, 
LAND  AND  ADAPTATION   REQUIREMENTS 


Section  A:     Content  and  Arrangement  of  Private 
Activities    in    the  Metro-City  and 
City  of  Boston 

Section  B:     Residential   Renewal  Needs    in   the 
City  of  Boston 

Section  C:     Content  and  Arrangement  of  Private 
Activities    In   the  Regional  Core 


Section  A:      CONTENT  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OP 
PRIVATE  ACTIVITIES   ON   THE  METRO  AND  CITY  SCALES 


Summary 

At  Its  moat  general  level  of  policy,  this 
plan  supports  long-standing  positions  and  statements 
of  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board,  although  it  has 
much  more  to  say  concerning  secondary  positions  and 
procedures  for  achieving  policy  objectives.  It 
seeks  to  regain  Boston's  fiscal  stability  and  solvency 
and  its  .prime social  and  economic  position  in  the 
Metro,  To  achieve  these  objectives  several  pro- 
posals are  made  for  the  more  effective  utilization 
of  local  resources  and  potentials.  Among  these 
are:  utilizing  the  Metro's  unique  institutional 
resources,  capitalizing  upon  the  unique  shoreline 
end  water  resources,  and  using  the  valleys  radiat- 
ing out  from  the  Regional  Core  as  locations  for 
radial  belts  and  Satellite  Core  activities.  These 
actions  constitute  an  effort  to  halt  (and  reverse), 
during  the  next  fifteen  years,  the  tide  of  selective 
population  loss  from  Boston  and  to  provide  the 
basis  for  achieving,  during  the  succeeding  years,  a 
reasonable  population    growth  and  a  more  balanced 
mix  of  population  groups. 
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Section  A:      CONTENT  AMD  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PRIVATE  ACTIVITIES 
ON  THE  METRO  AND  CITY  SCALES 


Problems  and  Issues 

The  problems  and  deficiencies  stem  from  policy 
vacuums  and  failures  to  capitalize  upon  latent  resources. 
Generally,  major  policy  vacuums  and  the  lack  of  essential 
program  formulations  have  contributed  to  a  rather  jad  hoc 
development.  Thus,  the  Metro  is  now  faced  with  marry  " 
crystallizations  of  physical  patterns  which  can  only  be 
altered  at  great  expense.  The  main  problems  facing  the  City 
and  the  Metro  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  lack  of  adequate  amounts  of  conveniently 
located  open  space  in  many  areas. 

2.  The  poorly  located  and  obsolescing  municipal 
facilities. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  moving  in  cross  town  and 
diagonal  directions. 

4.  The  inadequate  transit  facilities  which  have 
low  adaptability  to  changing  service  opportuni- 
ties and  needs. 

5.  The  inability  of  the  City  and  the  Metro  to 
finance  required  public  facil!.ty  improvements. 

Forces  of  Change  Affecting  Private  Metro  Activities 

Within  the  overall  framework  of  existing  policies 
and  problems,  great  nationally-based  shifts  in  social  and 
economic  demands  will  compound  the  local  situation. 


At  least  over  the  short  run  and  perhaps  for  a  longer 
time,  the  pattern  of  dispersed  economic  activity  and  population 
will  prevail,  especially  in  the  absence  of  an  urban  land  policy 
and  an  active  renewal  program.  Forces  producing  rising  incomes, 
the  technological  developments  in  communications  and  transporta- 
tion and  increased  leisure  time  echance  the  probability  of  ac- 
celerated decentralization;  that  is,  the  resettlement  of  the 
metropolis  to  new  locations  where  an  environment  can  be  created 
at  the  demanded  standard.  The  consequences  of  this  outward 
movement  are  an  increased  social  and  economic  deday  in  the 
central  city  and  the  Regional  Core. 

The  time  for  action  is  long  overdue.  Even  now  the 
force  of  this  trend  will  be  difficult  to  overcome  without 
coordinated  action  on  a  metropolitan  basis. 


. 
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Potentials  and  Resources 

In  r<°cent  years  •  ere  has  been  a  recognition 
of  the  full  capabilities  uid  potential  of  the  Metro's 
intellectual  resources.  This  great  emerging  generative  "-  ive 
force  for  the  agglomoration  of  activities  is  comparable 
to  the  natural  resources  which  historically  caused  the 
founding  of  urban  settlements.   Technological  improve- 
ments and  changing  external  policy  have  all  but  eliminated 
the  resource  advantages  which  were  originally  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  settlements  in  the  region  (e.g.,  the 
relation  between  Lowell  and  the  nearby  source  of  water 
power).  This  latent  generating  capability,  the  brain- 
power related  to  the  Metro's  institutions  and  private 
activities,  is  slowly  being  acknowledged  as  a  positive 
asset.  What  now  remains  is  the  development  and  acceptance 
of  a  program  for  capitalizing  upon  this  resource. 

Other  underutilized  resources  exist  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  A  great  shoreline,  unavailable  to 
many  parts  of  the  region,  lies  underdeveloped,  in  part 
polluted,  and  denies  access  from  populated  areas  by 
industry  and  highways.  More  can  and  must  be  done  to 
enable  this  resource  to  fulfill  the  local  opportunities 
that  will  be  in  great  demand  as  income  and  leisure  time 
increase. 

The  great  valleys  shown  radiating  from  £he 
Regional  Core  on  the  Metro  City  Radial  Alternative 
diagram  are  also  underutilized,  and  in  many  cases  in  a 
state  of  acute  obsolescence.  Here  opportunities  for 
highly  accessible  private  activity  concentrations  are 
being  neglected  in  favor  of  areas,  such  as  Route  128, 
where  settlement  is  presently  more  easily  achieved. 

To  a  large  degree  the  inland  water  resources 
have  not  been  developed  most  beneficially  for  this  era. 
No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  industries  to  locate  on  the 
Charles,  Mystic,  Neponset,  and  Merrimack  rivers.  Consonant 
with  emerging  social  and  economic  patterns,  the  appropriate 
use  of  these  and  the  many  other  water  resources  is  for 
recreation  and  leisure  time  activities* 
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Existing  Policies  and  Policy  Vacuums 

There  are  only  a  few  extant  policies  pertain- 
ing to  economic  activity.  The  following  are  the 
unofficial  positions  taken  by  the  BRA  and  the  BCPB 
previous  to  the  present  planning  effort: 

"'...the  Central  Business  District  is  here  to 
stay.  An  alternative  metropolitan  pattern  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  CBD  would  be  distributed  among 
a  number  of  smaller  centers  has  been  briefly  con- 
sidered and  rejected.  The  plan  chooses  to  resist 
past  trends.  It  proposes  an  intensively  developed 
CBD  that  can  take  advantage  of  the  assets  of  com- 
pactness, transit  accessibility,  and  present  in- 
vestment in  private  property  and  public  improve- 
ments." 1 

"...This  plan  proposes  as  its  major  goal  the 
emphasis  of  work  area  locations  in  the  core  area." 2 

"Where  possible,  workplace  locations  should 
occur  near  the  core  area  to  stimulate  the  economies 
of  the  so-called  "grey  areas,"  and  in  particular, 
the  City  of  Boston."  3 

"Low  density  development  should  not  be  en- 
couraged in  the  core  area." 4 

"More  effective  use  of  govermental  aids(tax 
abatement,  subsidy,  making  land  available  for  de- 
velopment, etc.)  to  achieve  the  objective  of  con- 
centration." 5> 

Preserve  and  enhance  the  tax  base. 


'  «/> 


1.  boston  City  Planning  Board,  A  General  ^lan  for 
'the  Central  Business  District.  v.~3~.      :    "     ' 

*■■'■''         -..,--■■     . r  -   1-i  In  r   ■  ii  1i   ■      i   ■   ■    m  c 


2%  BCPB,   Metropolitan  Plan  No.    4;  Work  Areas,    Sept., 1960, 

*  p. Ill,    3. 

:&,  Ibid.,    p.    Ill,    4 

A*  Ibid.,    p.    Ill,    5 

5.   Ibid. ,    -oassla 
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■  There  are  many  extant  policies  and  objectives 
ennunciated  by  different  parts  of  the  Boston  eom- 
munlty,  in  regard  to  the  Downtown  and  the  Regional 
Core;  most  of  which  ultimately  seek  to  increase 
the  tax  base.  There  is  an  acute  absence  of  firm 
policy  in  regard  to  the  "grey  areas"  of  the  City 
and  the  Metro.  In  Boston  and  in  many  other  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  Metro  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  tax  base 
as  a  more  important  factor  than  the  land  develop- 
ment policies  which  may  be  expressed  in  zoning,  and 
other  less  formal  statements.  As  such  there  is  a 
widespread  inclination  to  accept  development  pro- 
posals on  the  developer's  terms. 

The  main  policy  vacuums  and  issues  are  re- 
lated to  the  detailed  policies  required  to  im- 
plement many  of  the  polieiea  the  role  of  the  Regional 
Core  is  spelled  ou  the  the  General  Plan  for  the 
Boston  CBD;  however,  there  is  no  extant  policy 
concerned  with  developing  the  "right"  activities 
or  reorganizing  existing  activities.  Generally 
speaking,  there  are  no  land  development  policies 
interrelating  the  various  parts  of  the  Metro. 

Policy  Positions  and  Givens  of  this  "Ian 

Motivating  much  of  the  oolicy  advacated  by  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Metro  is  the  often  stated 
objective  of  increasing  and  enhancing  the  tax  base. 
As  such,  there  is  intense  competition  for  business 
and  industry.  Until  such  time  as  other  arrangements 
are  made  for  fingvclng  government  services  this  ob- 
jective is  accepted  J* nr_ the  City. of  Boston.  De- 
rivatives of  this  policy  assumed  for  Boston  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Man  tain  and  enhance  the  economic  position 
of  the  Regional  Core  and  the  City  of  Boston. 

2.  Provide  opportunities  within  Boston  for 
business  relocation  that  otherwise  would  accrue  to 
other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Metro. 

3»  Reverse  the  decline  in  Boston's  employ- 
ment by  capturing  a  larger  share  of  Metro  growth. 

4.  Encourage  high  density  development  In  se- 
lected sections  of  the  City,  such  as  the  Regional 
Core. 
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5»  Maximize  use  and  development  of  existing 
public  and  private  plant  facilities  and  opportunities, 

6.  Make  more  effective  U3e  of  government  powers 
to  implement  the  above  policies. 

The  outlying  communities  also  have  policies, 
both  stated  and  unstated,  concerned  with  private 
activities.  Some  of  these  are  expressed  through 
the  zoning  ordinance  althou0h  the  more  important 
policies  are  those  which  prepare  for  development 
by  adjusting  the  zoning  ordinance.  Other  policies 
which  are  accepted  as  givens  for  the  short  term 
are: 

1.  Continued  interest  by  outlying  communities 
in  capturing  new  economic  growth. 

2#  The  administrative  arm  of  the  state,  particu- 
larly the  DPW,  will  continue  its  present  policies  of 
building  easy  projects  first,  etc.  It  is  recognizod 
that  any  departure  from  these  policies,  such  as  using 
roads  as  city  builders  rather  than  as  facilities  to 
handle  unmet  demands,  will  be  difficult  to  attain. 

3.  Boston  will  continue  to  be  burdened  by  the 
State  Legislature  with  an  inequitable  share  of  public 
expenditures!  MTA,  MDC,  otc.)  at  least  for  the  initial 
program  period. ( i»e,,  only  minor  rcliof  for  Boston's 
financial  plight  can  be  expected  from  the  State  over 
the  short  term) • 

Qualitative  Objectives  and  Assumptions 

Fundamentally,  the  tar.jet  established  by  this 
plan  is  to  regain  for  Boston  a  measure  of  the  pro- 
minence and  vitality  it  once  enjoyed,  but  within 
the  context  of  contemporary  and  future  social  and 
economic  forces  of  change. 

Central  cities  throughout  the  nation  have  ex- 
perienced substantial  absolute  and  relative  losses 
in  both  their  social  and  economic  positions.  Boston 
is  one  of  the  major  cities  where  these  social  and 
economic  shifts  have  caused  considerable  anxiety 
and  concern.  Statistically,  Boston's  change  in 
population  has  been  significant  with  a  loss  of 
over  100,000  persons  during  the  1950' s. 
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The  mere  fact  of  population  loss,  which  in 
some  cases  might  be  a  short  run  advantage,  is  not 
the  entire  problem.  The  problem  is  compounded  by 
the  selective  population  loss.  By  and  large,  it 
has  been  the  more  economically  mobile  element, 
the  middle  income  group,  that  the  city  has  sur- 
rendered to  the  suburbs.  As  a  result  there  has 
been  an  actual  and  proportionate  increase  in 
the  low  income  group  many  of  whom  are  members 
of  minority  groups. 

The  problems  stemming  from  large-scale 
social  change  are  not  only  those  of  the  welfare 
and  service  needs  attendant  to  low  income  pop- 
ulations and  minority  groups,  but  they  affect 
the  {adequate  utilization  of  the  municipal  in- 
vestment in  particular, and  the  investment  of 
private  and  quasi-public  groups.  Hence,  the 
targets  expressed  in  this  plan  relative  to 
population  are  as  follows : 

1.  Reverse  the  tide  of  outmigration  from  the 
city,  over  the  next  one  or  two  decades,  by 
putting  it  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the 
suburbs.  In  terms  of  numbers  of  persona,  the 
target  for  1975  is  a  population  of  three- 
quarters-of-a-milllon,  an  increase  of  fifty- 
thousand  persons  above  the  1960  population. 
The  target  for  the  longer  run  is  in  the  order 
of  800,000  to  1,000,000  persons,  (see  Table  II-l) 

2.  The  second  target  pertaining  to  the  social 
fabric  is  to  achieve  a  better  balance  or  mix 
of  population  within  the  city.  While  the  role 
of  a  central  city&s  a  place  for  special  .popula- 
tion types  is  recognized,  the  objective  is  to 
attain  a  mix  by  retaining  existing  an  d  attracting 
additional  middle  (and  higher) income  residents 
to  Boston.  During  the  short  run,  the  next  fifteen 
years,  the  objective  is  to  set  down  the  frame- 
work with  which  the  city  can  compete  with  the 
suburbs  (housing  stock,  amenities,  municipal 
services,  etc.)  for  those  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation it  has  lost  and  is  continuing  to  lose. 
During  the  short  run,  the  present  population 
trend  is  expected  to  bo  reversed  by  at  least 
holding  on  to  the  existing  population  groups 
and  by  beginning  to  attract  more  middle  in- 
come and  f an  ily  groups.  It  is  over  the  longer 
run,  during  the  post-1975  period,  that  the 
city  will  actively  and  effectively  compete 
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with  the  suburbs  to  attain  a  more  "balanced"  and 
workable  population  composition. 

The  central  cities  have  also  suffered  rela- 
tive and  absolute  losses  in  economic  activity. 
The  major  problems  facing  the  central  cities  are: 
the  decline  of  the  downtown,  decreases  in  the  tax 
base,  declines  In  employment  opportunities,  and 
the  inability  to  retain  existing  economic  activity 
or  to  capture  respectable  shares  of  new  regional 
economic  growth. 

While  no  exact  statistics  will  be  quoted  to 
point  up  the  magnitudes  of  these  losses,  and  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
these  declines,  the  following  are  the  targets 
necessary  to  reverse  the  above  trends  in  Boston's 
favor : 

1.  Through  the  policy  of  "Satellite  Cores"  and 
"Action  Belts,"  the  target  Is  to  increase  the  City's 
employment  slightly  over  the  next  fifteen  years. 
The  1960  employment  in  Boston  is  485,000  and  an  in- 
crease to  about  500,000  over  the  short  term  by  1975 
is  sought.  By  the  year  2000  the  objective  is  to 
achieve  an  employment  of  between  600,000  aa  d  700,000 
within  the  city  limits  depending  upon  the  course 
of  metropolitan  development. 

2»  Employment  in  tho  Regional  Core  is  expected 
to  remain  at  about  tho  present  lovol;  assuming  that 
some  activities  will  relocato  from  the  Core  and 
that  new  growth  in  selected  activities  will  com- 
pensate for  the  decline.  However,  during  the  long 
run  period, ( 1975-2000)  slight  increases  in  employ- 
ment are  sought. 

The  following  tables  V-l  and  V-2  show  the 
1975  population  and  employment  targets  proposed 
for  various  parts  of  the  City  along  with  1960 
estimates.  Figure  V-l  depicts  the  geographic 
areas  of  Boston  which  for  the  employment  and 
population  information  has  been  developed. 

Plan  Proposals  for  Private  Activities 

The  following  statement  is  devoted  to  the 
more  general  aspects  of  the  proposals  and  posi- 
tions advanced  in  the  plan.  It  Is  primarily  a 
delineation  and  definition  of  the  basic  elements 
involved  in  the  arrangement  and  selection  of  pri- 
vate activities  in  the  Metro.  Soecific  descriptions 
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Figure  V-l 
Sub-Area  Delineations  of  the  Regional  Core  and  the  City 
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(a)  The  tot&l  acoa  is  slightly  larger  than  the  City  of 
Boston. 

(b)  See  Figure  V-l  for  the  location  and  extent  of  the  areas. 

Note:  The  present  (1960)  and  projected  (1975)  population 
figures  for  the  City  of  Boston  are  given  in  Table 
II-l  on  page  Il~3. 
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(a)  The  total  area  is  slightly  larger  than  the  City  of  Boston. 

(b)  See  Figure  V-l  for  the  location  and  extent  of  the  areas. 

Note:  The  present  (1960)  and  projected  (1975)  employment 
figures  for  the  City  of  Boston  are  given  in  Table 
II-2  on  page  II  -  6. 


of  components  of  the  Metro  are  presented  sub- 
sequently. 

General  Proposals  and  Considerations 

In  general  the  public  p  olicy  positions  of 
this  plan  are  consistent  with  positions  held 
previously.  Much  of  the  difference  lies  in 
the  "how"  of  implementing  these  policies  and 
the  exact  nature  of  the  objectives  to  be  ac- 
hieved. 

This  plan  seeks  to  strengthen  the  central 
city  both  fiscally  and  as  a  dominant  element  in 
the  Metro,  as  have  several  previous  plans  and 
policy  statements.  However,  this  p Ian  has  much 
more  to  say  about  the  roles  and  functions  that 
the  various  parts  of  the  Metro,  particularly 
the  Regional  Core  and  the  "grey  areas",  might 
play  and  how  this  is  to  be  attained.  The  plan 
recognizes  the  severe  circulation  problems  of 
the  Core  and  the  relative  decline  of  the  Core 
as  a  result  of  shifts  in  physical, social,  and 
economic  patterns  and  demands.  It  recognizes 
that  the  metropolitan  physical  pattern,  nor- 
mally highly  resistent  to  change,  must  a."!  apt 
to  new  and  emerging  conditions  In  order  to   sur- 
vive., The  plan  sec-.:.;  ':o  describe  physical  ob- 
jectives and  changes  and  to  delineate  the  re- 
quisite sequences  end  programs  of  action,  within 
a  framework  of  resource  limitations,  that  will 
adapt  over  time  to  present  and  future  forces  of 
change.  It  recognises  that  as  soda?,  and  economic 
patterns  change,  physical  patterns  must  respond 
and  that  government  action  in  some  cases  may  be 
necessary  to  aid  in  revitalizing  private 
activities.  The  proposals  of  the  plan  are  based 
upon  several  ideas  as  to  how  the  latent  poten- 
tial of  the  City  may  be  capitalized  upon. 

Among  the  imoortant  i'^eas  are  the  "Action 
Belts"  and  the  "Satellite  Cores".  These  two 
ideas  have  great  significance  in  terms  of  re- 
establishing the  dominent  position  of  Boston, 
as  well  as  enhancing  the  overall  functioning 
and  convenience  of  the  Metro.  The  importance 
of  the  ideas  lie  in  their  ability  to  accom- 
plish the  required  adjustment  in  the  Metro 
physical  pattern  while  working  towards  fiscal 
stability  for  the  City. 
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In  effect,  the  present  metropolitan  pattern 
may  be  characterized  as  an  array  of  private  activ- 
ities having  a  variety  of  locatlonal  requirements 
relative  to  their  labor  forces,  their  suppliers, 
and  their  markets.  In  many  cases  the  array  Is 
consistent  with  the  requirements  that  existed 
historically,  but  because  of  the  crystallization 
of  the  physical  pattern,  these  activities  are 
"frozen  in".  These  activities,  operating  within 
a  free  system  of  competition  for  land  and  un- 
restrained by  the  present  physical  pattern  would 
distribute  and  group  themselves  according  to  the 
following  hypotheses: 

At  and  near  the  most  accessible  area  of  the 
metropolis  would  locate  those  activities  which  re- 
quire a  metropolitan  market  for  their  existence. 
The  market,  may  be  for  labor,  raw  materials,  sup- 
pliers, or  consumers.  At  small  distances  from  the 
metropolitan  Core  would  locate  other  activities 
that  would  have  found  and  equilibrium  between 
high  accessibility  and  rent  paying  ability.  At 
distances  somewhat  further  removed,  would  be 
located  those  activities  which  need  command  only 
a  portion  of  the  metropolis.  It  Is  expected  that 
these  activities  would  not  branch  out  equally 
in  all  directions  from  the  Regional  Core,  but 
would -concentrate  in  the  radial  belts  near  major'' 
circulation -f acilitioa.   Those "positions  in  the 
radials  with  high'  "acce-ss-ibility  would  have  a-- 
clustering  of  those  activities  desiring  the  highest 
access  to  the  surrounding  sub-portion  of  the 
metropolis,  and  also  wishing  to  have  rapid  access 
to  the  Regional  Core.  These  positions  are  the 
"Satellite  Cores".  TSeyond  these  points,  but  still 
within  the  "Action  Beits",  are  situated  activities 
whose  orientation  is  increasingly  regional  or 
national  In  scope,  rather  than  metropolitan  or  sub- 
metropolitan,  and  activities  which  make  an  extensive 
use  of  land.   These  hypothasos  aro  expressed  diagram- 
matloally  In  -Figures  11-1,8,4,  and  5  in  Part  II. 

Ceterus  paribus,  it  is  hypothesized  that  enter- 
prises  or  tne  greatest  productivity  will  be  those 
concerned  primarily  with  the  production,  utilization 
and  dissemination  of  information  rather  than  those 
concerned  with  the  production,  sale,  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  It  is  expected  that 
these  activities,  which  are  primarily  persons- 
oriented,  will  occupy  the  Regional  Core  area  along 
with  other  types  of  Core-seeking  activities  con- 
cerned with  people  and  goods. 
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Generally  speaking,  It  Is  hypothesized  that 
the  second  most  accessible  nodes  In  the  Metro, 
the  cores  immediately  surrounding  the  Regional 
Core,  will  also  be  concerned  with  people  and,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  Regional  Core,  with  goods. 
The  "Satellite  Cores,"  located  some  distance  from 
the  Regional  Core,  will  be  concerned  with  people 
but,  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  the 
Regional  Core,  with  goods,  Finally,  the  Interstices 
between  the  Belts,  as  well  as  the  portions  _of  the 
"Action  Belts"  between  and  beyond  the  Satellite 
Cores  are  thought  to  be  concerned  primarily  with 
the  production  and  distribution  of  goods. 

Thus,  the  plan  establishes  an  Image  of 
"Action  Belts"  and  "Satellite  Cores"  possessing 
the  accessibility  qualities  which  will  enable 
them  to  provide  sites  within  the  city  for  both 
new  economic  growth  and  economic  activity  re- 
locations from  the  Regional  Core.  The  "Action 
Belts"  and  the  "Satellite  C^res"  are  to  be 
closely  linked  in  terms  of  accessibility,  though 
not  In  distance,  to  the  Regional  Core  and  are 
functionally  conceived  of  as  extensions  of  the 
Regional  Core  by  providing, closer  to  local  markets, 
services  formerly  available  only  at  the  Regional 
Core.  It  is  also  intended  that  the  location  of  the 
"Satellite  Cores"  In  the  "'grey  areas"  of  the  city 
will  contribute  positively  to  their  renewal  by 
generating  additional  private  responses. 

The  policy  on  the  "Satellite  Cores"  and  the 
"Action  Belts"  Is  firmly  stated  by  this  plan. 
The  Image  conveyed  by  the  description  of  these 
forms  is  that  of  concentrated,  intense  economic, 
non-economic,  and  social  functions. 

Thus,  the  major  policy  positions  of  this 
statement  relative  to  the  distribution  and  lo- 
cation of  economic  activities  are  as  follows: 

1.  Strengthen  the  Regional  Core  by  ex- 
ercising selectivity  as  to  Its  content  and  Its 
role  In  the  Metro-region-nation,  and  by  im- 
proving access  to  It  and  circulation  within  and 
through  It. 

2.  Improve  the  availability  of  Core  ser- 
vices to  the  hinterland  by  establishing  "Satellite 
Cores"  closer  to  the  markets  that  consume  these 
services. 
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The;.  Satellite.  Cores"  will_also  funciion 
as    transportation  nodes  and  transfer  points, 
sites  for  new  growth  which  night  otherwise   . 
locate  outside  of  the  city. 

3.  Channelize  other  less  nodal-oriente^  forms 
of  economic  activity  into  the  radial  val- 
leys, or  "Action  Belts,"  to  provide  a 
range  of  site  locations  at  varying  degrees 
of  centrality  to  the  Core.  This  policy  is 
thought  to  achieve  other  objectives  as 
well,  vis.,  adjusting  land  use  patterns  to 
Improve  access  and  movement  flows,  reducing 
the  harmful  affects  of  heavy  traffic  on 

the  more  sensitive  land  uses,  improving 
and  accommodating,  within  the  physical  pat- 
tern, the  operational  linkages  between 
activities. 

4.  Encourage  large  or  extensive  land  users  to 
locate  at  the  periphery  of  the  Metro,  be- 
yond the  inner  portions  of  the  "Action  Belts". 

1.  The  "Action  Belts" 

Within  the  Metro  there  are  opportunities 
for  five  great  "Action  Belts",  extending  along 
the  five  radial  valleys  and  the  five  inter-regional 
lines  of  movement.  The  belts  correspond  to  the  dia- 
gonals of  a  hexagon  with  the  point  of  intersection 
at  the  Regional  Core.  '.  Figure  II  -  1  locates  the 
"Action  Belts"  in  relation  to  the  Metropolitan  structure, 

Each  of  these  belts  has  the  potential  for 
a  relatively  specialized  function  evolving  from 
its  unique  constellation  of  resources,  and  its 
location  in  regard  to  the  aroas  outside  its.  immediate 
influence.    The  Metro  City  Radial  Alternative 
diagram  shows  the  location  and  configuration  of 
these  belts. 

a.  The  Southeast  Action  Belt.  If  this  Belt 
wore  to  capitalizo  upon  the  resources  located  in 
that  portion  of  it  within  the  City  of  Boston,  it 
would  tend  to  specialize  in  recreation  and  leisure 
time  offerings,  due  to  the  p  otentials  of  its  water- 
side location  and  the  probability  of  attracting 
other  recreative  activities*  Further  south  in 
Quincy  and  the  southeast,  the  ootential  of  the 
belt  changes  from  recreation  to  possibly  production 
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and  distribution  as  well  as  consumption. Because 
this  sector  may  eventually  develop  additional 
residential  facilities  it  receives  improved 
transit  access. 

b.  The  Southwest  Action  Belt  has  a  clear 
potential  for   production  and  distribution  in- 
asmuch as  it  now  commands  a  channel,  which  will 
be  much  improved  in  the  future,  linking  Boston 
with  Providence  and  New  York.  This  belt  is. ser- 
ved by  both  rail  and  highway  although  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  former  depends  upon  the  future 
of  the  N  .Y.-N.H.  Railroad.  With  such  advantages 
the  Belt  could  be  a  valuable  location  for  large 
scale  enterprises  utilizing  the  high-volume, 
low  cost  freight  features  of  the  railroad.  The 
proximity  of  the  Southwest  Expressway  should 
establish  the  Belt's  desirability  for  light 
manufacturing  and  distribution  using  truck 
transportation, 

c.  The  Western  Action  Belt- This  Belt  has  a 
potential  that  is  unlike  the  two  previous  Belts. 
In  this  case  the  character  of  the  existing  pattern 
suggests  the  possible  role  of  the  Belt.  At 
present,  it  is  visually  and  physically  dominated 
by  the  Charles  River  which  has  many  educational 
and  service  type  institutions,  such  as  M.I.T. 

and  Harvard,  closely  related  to  it.  Considering 
the  discussion  of  resources  and  potentials,  the 
likely  prime  role  of  this  "Action  Belt"  is  as  a 
center  of  institutional,  intellectual,  research 
and  decision-making  activity.   The  river  could 
act  as  the  organizing  and  unifying  element  for  a 
huge  educational  and  institutional  complex  con- 
sisting, of  colleges  and  universities,  and  related 
private  activities  having  a  locational  linkage  to 
these  schools. 

d.  The  Northwestern  Action  Belt  -  The  Belt  in 
this  area  could  assume  a  unique  role  as  a  result 
of  its  connection  with  the  northern  states  (e.g. 
New  York,  Vermont)  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
The  belt  seems  to  have  a  potential  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods  in  both  directions 
along  its  length.  Its  circulation  potential, 
which  seems  limited  to  highway  movement,  will 
influence  the  types  of  activities  which  locate 
along  it. 
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e.  The  Northeastern  Action  Belt-  This  Belt 
has  a  clear  potential  for  recreation  and  leisure 
time  uses.  The  fine  coastline  extending  from 
Revere  through  New  Hampshire  to  Maine  is  a  base 
along  which  this  development  could  grow.  The 
Belt  is  well  served  by  both  highway  and  rail 
facilities  with  connections  to  such  promonotories 
as  Cape  Ann  and  the  Rockport  area. 

Content  and  Hierarchy  of  the  Activity  Nodes 

As  indicated  in  Figure  II-l  the  Metro-City 
structure  contains  four  types  of  major  activity 
nodes.  The  first  type,  the  higest  level  node, 
occurs  only  once  and  is  located  in  the  most  access- 
ible place  in  the  Metro  -    the  Regional  Core. 
The  second  type  of  node  is  found  in  two  locations; 
close  to  the  aL  ignment  of  the  Inner  Belt,  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Regional  Core,  and  within  the 
"Action  Belts"  near  the  intersection  of  Route  128 
and  the  major  radial  roads.  The  third  type  of  node, 
the  "Satellite  Cores"  are  also  located  along  the 
"Action  Belts" j  probably  three  to  seven  miles  from 
the  first  and  second  level  cores.  The  fourth  level 
cores  as  shown  on  Figure  II-l,  are  situated  at  the 
intersections  of  the  diagonal  routes.  The  general 
description  below  of  each  type  of  node  will  consider 
its  comparative  dominance,  its  activity  mixture 
and  its  role  within  the  metropolitan  structure. 
Specific  nodal  types  vital  to  the  plan  are  described 
in  detail  In  subsequent  sections. 

1.  The  First  Level  Activity  Node  (Major  Urban  Centers) 

Although  this  type  of  node  occurs  at  six  locations 
In  the  Metro-City  structure,  (see  figure  Il-l^this 
plan  gives  prime  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
nodes  within  this  level  -  the  urban  center  within 
the  Boston  Regional  Core.  Thus,  while  the  de- 
scription below  expresses  to  a  degree  the  content 
and  function  of  all  six  major  urban  centers,  it 
refers  mainly  to  the  center  within  the  Regional 
Core. 

The  dominant  role  of  the  first  level  core, 
the  major  urban  center,  is  to  serve  as  a  center 
of  decision  -  making,  communications,  and  informa- 
tion flow  and  control.  We  can  reasonably  assume 
that  70$  of  the  total  effort  expended  in  this  node 
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would  be  concerned  with  this  activity.  The  rest 
of  the  effort  would  probably  be  distributed  be- 
tween economic  and  social  consumption  (20$) 
and  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  (10$). 


This  node  would  contain  those  key  administra- 
tive -  control  functions  whose  sphere  of  influence 
extends  over  .        "  Metro-City,  Administrative 
functions  extending  over  smaller  geographical 
areas  would  probably  be  located  in  the  "Satellite 
Cores"  or  some  other  point  commanding  the  sector. 
The  decision-making  function  would  include 
government  administration,  particularly  at  the 
state  and  local  levels,  quasi  public  agencies  (e.g., 
labor  units,  welfare  agencies)  as  well  as  major 
administrative  units  of  private  enterprises  such 
as  insurance  companies,  construction  companies, 
manufacturing  enterprises,  and  financial  institu- 
tions*  The  decision-making  role  is  concerned  with 
people;  with  the  communication,  generation  and 
control  of  information  rether  than  with  producing 
goods  or  linking  people  and  goods. 


A  measurable  share  of  the  total  effort  expended 
in  the  highest  level  node  would  be  concerned  with 
various  kinds  of  production  and  consumption. 
Among  these  are  - 

a)  Personal  services  (e.g.,  barber  shops, 
repair  services,  and  photographic  services. 

b)  Retail  trade  establishments  related  to  the 
local  market,  as  well  as  specialized 
activities  whose  market  extends  over  Metro- 
City,  (e.g.,  eating  and  drinking  places, 
general  merchandising,  apparel,  specialty 
shops,  and  home  furnishings). 

c)  Business  services  with  linkages  similar 

to  retail  trade  (e.g.,  hotels,  advertising 
agencies,  professional  and  business 
services,  private  educational  services). 

d)  Entertainment  functions  related  to  the 
Core  and  serving  the  Metro  (e.g.,  theaters, 
commercial  amusements)- 
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2,  The  Second  Level  Activity  Node (Secondary  Cores) 

This  level  of  node  occurs  at  two  types  of 
locations,  each  with  very  high  accessibility  from 
a  sector  of  the  Metro;  at  the  intersections  of  the 
major  radials  with  Route  128  and  close  to  the 
alignment  of  the  Inner  Belt  Expressway,  This 
description  is  concerned  only  with  those  cores  at 
the  latter  location,  most  of  which  are  in  Boston, 
In  general  these  cores  will  contain  decision-making 
enterprises,  but  the  share  of  total  work  effort 
allocated  to  this  function  (about  35%)    is  half 
that  pertaining  in  the  highest  level  core.  Approxi- 
mately an  equal  amount  of  effort  is  assigned  to    among 
consumption,  the  level^for  content  of  Iwhich  would .^vary/ 
the  different  cores  of  this  type..  Production  and 
distribution  functions  are  thought  to  share  the 
remaining  30$  of  effort. 


Each  of  the  inlying  second  level  cores  would 
most  likely  specialize  in  one  general  type  of 
activity.  Quite  possibly,  a  core  area  in  South 
Boston  would  assume  a  considerable  role  in  goods 
distribution,  containing  closely  linked  warehousing, 
productive  and  terminal  facilities. 


A  core  in  East  Boston  generated  by  Logan 
Airport  might  provide  direct  services  to  people 
rather  than  dealing  in  their  material  needs.  As 
a  central  gathering  and  meeting  place  for  people 
traveling  to  or  from  distant  cities  and  nations, 
this  core  would  be  an  ideal  location  for  enterprises 
dependent  upon  a  network  of  far-flung  linkages 
and  communications  and  existing  upon  a  rapid 
movement  of  people. 


Both  people  and  goods  might  be  dealt  with  in 
the  core  at  the  head  of  the  Southwest  Action  Belt, 
As  a  joint  between  a  corridor  specializing  in  pro- 
duction, and  a  decision-making  node,  it  might  serve 
best  as  a  meeting  place  for  people  and  locally 
produced  goods;  a  continuous  trade  fair  where  large 
and  specialized  product  exhibitions  are  held 
periodically.   The  cultural  and  institutional 
services  In  the  vicinity  would  possibly  work  best 
in  connection  with  this  assembly  of  persons  and 
goods. 
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The  core  at  the  head  of  the  Western  Action 
Belt  (along  the  Charles  River)  might  best  symbolize 
the  Boston  Metro  to  the  nation  and  the  world.  The 
core  would  be  dominated  by  a  place  of  great  influence 
and  meaning;  a  product  of  our  times,  a  place  which 
could  not  have  existed  before  this  age.  In  an 
era  of  great  communicative  skills  this  core  is 
conceived  of  as  a  collector  and  transmitter  of  in- 
formation; the  point  of  convergence  of  an  uncounted 
number  of  messages,  the  place  of  evaluation  and 
integration,  the  place  where  action  is  initiated. 


The  location  of  this  Gore  gives  it  a  potential 
for  acting  as  the  joint  between  the  existing 
commercial  and  economic  hub  of  the  Metro,  and  the 
educational  institutions  in  the  Western  Action  Belt. 
These  institutions  are  more  than  places  for  education, 
but  are  important  crossroads  in  the  Metro's  and 
the  nation's  cultural  and  intellectual  life.  This 
role  has  a  strong  agglomerating  force,  attracting 
other  public  and  private  enterprises  with  an 
essential  linkage  to  such  undertakings. 


There  are  other  opportunities  for  second 
level  cores  along  the  Inner  Belt  alignment,  north 
of  the  Charles  River;  however,  the  potential  demand 
at  these  locations  is  not  as  certain  as  at  the  other 
places. 

Two  cores  are  indicated  north  of  the  Charles 
River,  in  the  Lechmere  -  City  Square  area,  and  at 
a  point  further  north  at  the  Somerville  -  Cambridge 
line.   These  cores  might  be  similar  to  the  idea- 
based  production  and  research  cores  which  are 
anticipated  In  the  western  "Action  Belt". 

3.  The  Third  Level  Activity  Node  (Satellite  Core) 

The  third  level  cores  are  the  Satellite  Cores 
located  in  the  Action  Belts  along  the  major  radials 
as  shown  in  Figure  II-2.   These  nodes  are  intended 
to  provide  space  for  (a)  new  growth  within  the  City 
that  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  locate  in 
proliferated  suburban  areas,  (b)  Regional  Core 
services  which  are  directed  at  sub-parts  of  the 
Metro-City,  and  (c)  activities  which  may  be  relocated 
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from  central  areas.  Just  as  the  Action  Belts  will 
each  have  different  economic  activities,  population 
distributions,  investment  potentials  and  travel 
needs  at  a  given  point  in  time,  their  associated 
Satellite  Cores  will  each  have  a  ■'content.  -    •  . 
and  nature  which  varies  over  time.  Depending  upon 
development  timing,  existing  circumstances  and 
the  realities  of  growth  each  Satellite  Core  will 
exhibit  a  varying  scope  and  activity  mixture  at  a 
given  time  and  will  command  market  areas  of  vary- 
ing size  and  intensity*  (these  market  areas  will 
depart  from  the  idealized  market  units  shown  in 
Figures  II-4  and  II-5,) 


Generally,  the  Satellite  Cores  are  envisioned 
as  places  for  consumption  and  for  the  gathering  of 
people,  goods  and  services;  functioning  as  integrated 
centers  of  public,  institutional,  commercial  and 
industrial  activities.  About  40$  of  the  total 
work  effort  will  be  allocated  to  the  consumption 
of  goods  and  services  .  A  decision-making  capacity, 
primarily  sub-Metropolitan  in  nature,  will  command 
about  25%  of  the  total  effort,  while  productive 
and  distributive  actions  involve  about  15$  and  20$ 
respectively  of  the  total  work  expenditure.  The 
activities  in  the  Satellite  Cores  are  represented 
by  the  following  general  categories-  retailing, 
business  and  personal  services,  recreation  and 
entertainment,  professional  and  technical  services 
and  educational  and  cultural  services. 


The  physical  plan  statement  identifies  three 
Satellite  Core  locations  within,  or  close  to  Boston, 
and  notes  the  potential  for  two  others  to  the  north 
of  the  Charles  River, 

The  first  core,  at  Neponset  in  the  Southeastern 
Action  3elt  (indicated  by  1'F"  onuthe  City'  Capital  Web 
1975  Hap)   would  probably  emphasize  recreation 
and  entertainment  through  intensive  development 
capitalizing  upon  nearby  natural  water  resources- 
(See  the  discussion  above  pertaining  to  Action 
Belt,)   The  intensive  development  of  the  node  for 
recreation  might  include  a  water-side  amphitheatre, 
as  well  as  a  multi-purpose  sports  stadium.  The 
node  could  be  greatly  expanded  as  a  recreation 
center  by  providing  other  privately  operation  leisure- 
time  pursuits  such  as  commercial  sports  areas.  The 
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long-run  potential  of  this  node  might  be  as  a 
site  for  major  sports  events,  and  at  the  southern 
end  a  water  gate  way  to  the  harbor  islands.  In 
addition  to  its  recreational  activities,  the  node 
will  support  retail  trade  and  personal  services. 
Small  amounts  of  manufacturing  and  distribution 
may  also  occur  at  this  place.  The  node's  trans- 
portation connections  to  the  hinterland  give  it 
a  high  potential  for  future  development.  It  lies 
adjacent  to  the  Southeast  Expressway,  the  major 
roads  leading  to  the  south  shore  and  the  western 
hinterland  and  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Line. 


In  contrast  to  the  paramount  recreation  role 
of  the  Neponset  Core  in  the  Southeastern  Action 
Belt,  the  Satellite  Core  at  Forest  Hills  in  the 
Southwestern  Action  Belt  will  emphasize  retail 
and  service  trades,  manufacturing  and  distribution. 
The  core  might  grow  from  a  goods  handling  terminal 
which  at  first  would  serve  the  flows  in  the  local 
area  to  and  from  the  southwest,  and  later  as  the 
lateral  connections  are  strengthened  could  serve 
a  large  part  of  the  area  south  of  the  Charles  River. 
The  terminal  could  be  established  in  conjunction 
with  the  MTA  terminal  at  Forest  Hills,  possibly 
providing  the  MTA  with  an  opportunity  for  gaining 
new  sources  of  revenue. 


The  early  establishment  of  a  park-and-ride 
service  at  the  Forest  Hills  Core,  as  indicated  in 
the  discussion  of  the  development  of  transportation 
at  the  Core  In  Part  III,  Section  C,  would  generate 
some  quantity  of  retail  and  personal  services  at 
the  location  as  well  as  some  industrial  capacity. 
This  latter  function,  located  within  the  Southwest 
Action  Belt  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Core 
area,  will  be  a  relatively  low-level  activity  within 
the'Core-.  The  Core's  role,  as  a  collector  and 
distributor  of  goods  from  the  productive  enterprises 
in  the  Action  Belt  will  be  quite  strong. 


The  third  Satellite  Core  which  can  be  located 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  is  at  the  Brighton- 
Newton  boundary  *  within  the  Western  Action  Belt. 
This  Core  will  have  a  dual  character;  part  of  its 
activity  within  the  Western  Action  Belt  emphasizing 
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the  production  and  dissemination  of  ideas,  while 
other  pursuits  closely  tie  it  to  the  densely- 
populated  western  hinterland.  Thus,  the  Core 
itself  might  become  a  place  of  decision-making, 
information  control  and  consumption,  capitalizing 
upon  the  concentration  of  relatively  high  income 
people  within  the  Belt  and  the  potential  market 
in  the  hinterland.  The  Core's  location,  near 
many  of  the  Metro's  educational  institutions  , 
gives  it  a  distinct  advantage  in  serving  the  rapidly 
expanding  research  and  development  aspects  of 
Industrial  and  scientific  production. 


4«The  Fourth  Level  Activity  Node  (Institutional  Core) 

This  type  of  core,  situated  between  the 
intense  Action  Belts  at  the  intersections  of  the 
diagonal  routes  will  stress  public  and  quasi- 
public  institutions  rather  than  the  commercial 
and  economic  activities  which  predominate  at 
the  other  cores.  These  public  offerings  will 
be  of  a  non-Metropolitan,  relatively  repetitive 
nature  serving  a  market  area  which  in  Figure  II-2 
is  idealized  as  a  sector  of  the  entire  Metro. 
Education,  recreation,  cultural  pursuits  and 
other  more  local  services  will  be  the  main 
function  of  cores  at  this  level. 


ction  B:      RESIDENTIAL  RENEWAL  NEEDS   IN   THE  CITY  OP  BOSTON 


In  the  absence  of  an   inclusive  urban   renewal 
program  Boston  could  continue   to  lose  people  until 
the  population  declined   to  an   estimated  minimum  of 
625,000  in  1975 0     The  plan  proposes  a  City  population 
of  750,000   in   1975  based  upon   the   objectives   of 
holding  the  present  population,    slightly  increasing 
those  segments  of  the  population  which  are  now 
under-represented  and   increasing   densities    in   certain 
areas   of  Boston » 
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Problems  and  Issues 


The  decrease  In  Boston's  population,  tke 
contraction  of  the  tax  base  and  the  further 
deterioration  of  the  housing  stock  require  no 
additional  documentation  at  this  time.   These 
downward  trends  which  measure  the  recent  decline 
of  the  City  have  led  to  the  initiation  of  a  vast 
renewal  program.   Through  this  program  a  great 
deal  can  be  accomplished  for  the  improvement  of 
the  City's  living  environment.   The  plan  presented 
in  this  report  does  not  attempt  to  resolve  all 
the  City's  problems  through  renewal,  but  seeks 
to  establish  the  framework  within  which  private 
investment  can  operate  during  and  after  the 
execution  of  the  present  program. 


Specific  problems  to  be  confronted  by  the 
renewal  program  stem  from  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  Accessibility  has  played  a 
role  in  the  growth-decay  cycle.  Some  communities 
have  been  isolated  from  the  main  stream  of  activity 
and  have  been  cut  off  from  the  remainder  of  the 
city  by  bodies  of  water,  topography  and  expanses 
of  undeveloped  and  industrial  land.   These 
communities  have  often  housed  immigrant  groups  and 
their  descendants,  and  as  the  need  for  these  areas 
of  settlement  has  declined,  population  loss  and 
physical  blight  have  taken  their  toll.  These 
communities  must;  now  be  related  physically  to  the 
strengths  of  adjacent  communities,  and  by  absorb-.- 
ing  new  elements  induce  private  investment  aid  gen- 
erate new  life  in   the  community.   Other  areas 
of  Boston,  such  as  the  South  End  and  Roxbury,  have 
been  highly  accessible  and  are  main  corridors  for 
access  to  Downtown  Boston  and  for  vehicular  move- 
ment through  the  City.   These  more  accessible 
communities  must  be  given  design  features  which 
enable  them  to  serve  their  unique  city  functions 
without  losing  identity  due  to  uncontrolled 
accessibility. 


Physical  deterioration  has  not  always  been 
accompanied  by  social  deterioration,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  North  End  and  South  Cove.  Although  physical 
conditions  may  warrant  the  clearance  of  such  areas  , 
these  areas  should  rather  be  rehabilitated  through 
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code 
a  system  of  acceptable/enforcements  and  rehabili- 
tation standards  to  serve  the  social  and  economic 
needs  of  their  inhabitants.  These  areas  will 
continue  to  lose  population,  the  goal  should 
be  the  gradual  replacement  of  the  present  physical 
community  as  the  population  leaves  the  areas, 
rather  than  clearance  or  rehabilitation  which 
would  force  residents  from  these  areas. 


The  urban  renewal  program  must  also  serve  the 
needs  of  certain  minority  segments  of  the  population? 
the  homeless,  the  elderly,  the  poor  and  the  new 
migrants  must  be  given  full  status  in  the  program. 
Renewal  programs  for  these  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  realistic  rehabilitation 
standards  and  strong  programs  of  social  welfare. 


Not  all  the  actions  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
communities  can  be  accomplished  through  the  renewal 
program.  Methods  must  be  developed  for  encouraging 
the  rehabilitation  of  structures  and  areas  outside 
of  renewal  projects.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
areas  which  will  rpceive  new  public  and  private 
facilities  are  not  within  the  renewal  program,  and 
must  receive  some  security  for  their  old  and  new 
investments.   Improvement  of  transportation  systems 
will  encourage  further  development  which  must  be 
subject  to  land  use  controls. 


Forces  of  Change  Affecting  Boston's 
"Residential  Population" 


Without  an  urban   renewal  program  and   the 
effectuation   of  the  proposed  general  plan  Boston's 
decline   would   continue.      The   aging  of   the  City's 
physical  facilities   and  the  ""   competition 

from  the  surrounding  suburbs   in  attracting  middle 
income  families   are   expected   to  continue.     Boston 
experienced  a  large  out-migration  between  1950 
and   1960,     Although  the  population   loss  was   only 
104,000,    the  actual   out-migration  was  173,000. 
If  this  migration  from  Boston  were  to  continue  at 
the   same  rate  Boston's  population   could   decline   to 
approximately  550,000  by  1975,     However,    the  period 
between  1950  and  1960  can  be   considered   to  have 
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absorbed  the  greatest  period  of  adjustment  to  the 
new  pattern  of  suburban  living  and  a  more  likely 
1975  population  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  600- 
625,000,  Similarly,  a  proportion  of  this  popula- 
tion decline  would  result  from  the  continued 
deterioration  and  obsolescence  of  buildings,  coupled 
with  the  greater  choice  in  living  environment  made 
available  to  families  through  rising  incomes.  It 
is  assumed  that  if  the  City  did  not  take  any  action, 
additional  radial  highways  would  be  built  into  the 
City  and  mass  transit  would  continue  to  decline, 
'further ingi  the  likelihood  Of -population  loss  from 
Boston. .  .   The  older  neighborhoods  would  be  ex- 
pected to  experience  the  sharpest  declines  in 
population  due  to  their  age  and  obsolescence  and 
the  fact  that  the  low  level  of  home  ownership 
would  make  them  especially  vulnerable  to  additional 
out-migration.  In  contrast,  the  newer  communities 
with  higher  home  ownership  rates  and   better 
competitive  positions  in  regard  to  the  suburbs 
would  experience  only   slight  decrease  in  popu- 
lation. The  incipient  growth  in  the  demand  for 
new  central  city  locations  by  specific  occupation  . 
and  income  groups  will  not  be  realized  without  a 
program  for  developing  environments  suitable  for 
these  groups.  Moreover  this  potential  demand  would 
be  relatively  insignificant  in  the  population  shifts 
over  the  next  fifteen  years. 


The  composition  of  the  population  would  con- 
tinue the  trends  of  the  present  day,  with  elderly 
persons,  low  income  groups,  and  students  comprising 
higher  percentages  of  the  population.  Minority 
groups  would  continue  to  grow  in  numbers,  although 
perhaps  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  the  past  ten  years, 
and  would  comprise  higher  proportions  .  of  the  total 
population  by  1975. 
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Tattle  V-5  City  of  Boston  Population  by  Planning  Districts 


Proposed 

Population 

1960  Pop 

District  Plan 

1975 

East  Boston 

45,400 

39,000 

35,000- 

Dorchester 

155,800 

153-163,000 

170,000 

Charles town 

19,900 

14,600 

20,000 

Brighton 

65,400 

60, 000 

65,000 

Hyde  Park 

33,500 

38,900 

42,000 

Rosllndale 

38,100.  . 
45,000^  a' 

45, 800 

50,000 

Jamaica  Plain 

66,700 

70,000 

South  Boston 

4;8,  000 

50-60,000 

60,000 

W.  Roxbury 

25,700 

38,900 

45,000 

Roxbury 

92,000 

83-116,000 

100,000 

Regional  Core 

122,000,,  , 
6yi,000<b) 

N.A. 

90,000 

N.A. 

747,000 

(a)  Estimated 

(b)  Based  on  U.S.  census,  preliminary  report 
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Policy  Positions  of  the  Plan  for 
Residential  Population 


A  major  objective  of  the  Plan  is  to      .-... 
reverse  the  "downward  population  trend,    and  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  population  from  its  present 
level  of  697,000  to  750,000  in  1975.   In  1950, 
Boston  had  a  population  of  802,000  but  rapid 
suburbanization,  the  decline  of  the  housing  stock 
in  the  older  areas  of  Foston,  and  the  increasing 
shortage  of  available  land  for  development,  coupled 
with  negative  attitudes  toward?  living  in  central 
cities    .led   to  the  contraction  in  population. 


If  present  trends  were  to  continue  the  popu- 
lation of  Boston  could  decline  to  around  625,000 
in  1975.  However,  the  proposed  renewal  program 
Is  expected  to  counter  this  trend  by  providing 
new  housing  opportunities,  improving  the  living 
environment  of  communities  and  neighborhoods,  and 
by  capitalizing  on  the  distinct  advantages  for 
urban  living  which  the  city  offers.  In  anticipation 
of  a  population  increase  it  is  not  expected  that 
large  numbers  of  persons  will  be  attraced  back  from 
suburban  living.  Boston  will  continue  to  house  the 
lower  income  groups,  the  elderly,  students  and 
single  people.  However,  the  objective  is  to  attract 
those  income  and  occupational  categories  which  are 
now  under  represented  in  the  total  population  of 
the  city.   Table  V-3  shows  Boston's  population  by 
Planning  Districts  in  1960,  the  population  proposals 
of  the  District  Plans  and  the  proposals  advanced  in 
this  sketch  plan. 


The  increase  in  population  will  be  achieved 
by  increasing  the  density  of  residential  development 
at  specific  locations.  Within  the  residential 
communities  new  housing  will  be  provided  at  existing 
densities  except  in  cases  influenced  by  natural 
conditions  -  proximity  of  parks,  areas  facing  the 
ocean,  and  certain  topographical  characteristics. 
Some  of  these  conditions  are  discussed  in  the  later 
analysis  of  Boston's  renewal  potential. 
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The  overall  design  for  the  city  and  the  region 
will  also  Indicate  the  areas  of  increased  density 
for  residential  development.  The  general  scheme 
has  proposed  a  system  of  Action  and  transportation 
corridors,  with  a  series  of  cores  of,  different 
scales  and  functions.  A  subsidiary  system  of 
secondary  diagonal  roads  will  also  call  for  an 
Increase  in  density.  Generally,  the  density  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  main  action  and  transportation 
corridors  and  at  the  cores  would  be  50  to  75  dwell- 
ing units  per  net  acre,  and  higher  In  some  instances. 
On  the  secondary  road  system  the  density  would  be 
30  to  50  dwelling  units  per  acre.  Within  the  first 
stage  of  the  plan,  before  1975,  It  is  not  expected 
that  these  transportation  systems  will  be  completely 
developed:  in  most  instances  the  development  of  the 
new  residential  pattern  will  be  sparse.  Initial 
elements  of  this  pattern  are  expected  to  be  achieved 
through  plan  proposals  fcr  various  GNRP  and  project 
areas  affected  by  the  renewal  program.  In  many  instances 
where   "•   the  condition  of  these  renewal  areas  does 
not  call  for  total  clearance  and  new  housing  at 
higher  densities  will  be  placed  within  the  area  at 
selected  locations.  Development  of  transportation 
is  expected  to  motivate  the  private  investment  market 
to  provide  housing,  as  warranted  by  market  conditions, 
after  the  "completion"  of  a  renewal  project.  Through 
appropriate  land  use  controls  various  sections  of 
these  communities,  can  become  available  for  possible 
development  within  the  general  density  pattern 
adopted. 

The  population  goals  and  long  range  potentials 
of  each  community  in  Boston  are  presented  In  the 
following  pages. 
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Future  Poptentlals  and  Plan  Proposals  for 
Boston's  Residential  Areas 


The  future  potentials  of  Boston's  residential 
areas,  other  than  the  Regional  Core  and  Roxbury, 
are  presented  below. 


Charlestown 

Basically  a  rehabilitation  area  in  the  renewal 
program,  Charlestown  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
residential  district  for  about  20,000  people.  An 
unusual  topography,  historical  significance,  notable 
architecture  and  a  nearness  to  work  areas  will 
encourage  Its  continued  use  as  a  residential  section. 
Over  the  short-term  Charlestown  will  house  its 
present  lower  middle  income  population,  but  the 
availability  of  new  housing  could  make  it  attractive 
to  a  slightly  higher  Income  group.  One  of  the  major 
difficulties  confronting  Charlestown  Is  Its  physical 
Isolation  from  the  rest  of  Boston  and  other  sections 
of  the  Metro,  The  plan  proposes  the  development  of 
light  Industry  along  the  Cambridge  boundary,  and  a 
possible  strong  link  to  other  residential  areas 
through  a  new  belt  of  community  and  regional  activi- 
ties. These  proposals  are  noted  on  the  City  Land 
Adaptation  -  1975  Map, 


East  Boston 

As  clearly  outlined  in  the  District  Plan, 
East  Boston  is  faced  with  problems  imposed  by 
incompatible  adjacent  development  -  mainly  extensive 
industrial  development,  Logan  Airport  and  large  areas 
of  storage  tanks.  The  extension  of  the  Inner  Belt 
Expressway  across  the  Harbor  could  further  divide 
East  Boston  and  encourage  the  development  of  addi- 
tional non-residential  activi  tier  «>•.•■  The  long-range 
potential  for  East  Boston  indicates  an  absolute 
decline  in  its  residential  function.  The  community, 
for  the  most  part,  needs  a  rehabilitation  program 
which   requires     low  capital  investment  by  the 
C>Ity  and  discourage  large  new  residential  development, 
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South  Boston 

Due  to  its  physical  amenitites,  and  Its 
location  in  respect  to  employment  opportunities 
and  to  the  Regional  Core,  South  Boston  will 
continue  as  a  residential  district.  The  present 
plan,  as  does  the  District  Plan,  concentrates 
on  re-organizlng  the  Industrial  districts  now 
lnter-mlxed  with  the  residential  community, 
A  major  proposal  of  the  sketch  plan,  which  Is  best 
expressed  on  the  Regional  Core  Building  Texture 
Map,  is  to  link  the  residential  community  of 
South  Boston  with  the  South  End  and  to  clarify 
the  intervening  industrial  areas*  South  Boston 
will  require  extensive  renewal  action?  the  program 
stressing  residential  rehabilitation  and  the 
provision  of  new  community  facilities.  Higher 
density  development  along  the  beach  front,  as 
proposed  in  the  District  Plan,  also  appears  in  this 
1975  plan,  (see  the  City  Land  Adaptation-1975  Map,) 


Dorchester 


The  optimum  potential  for  Dorchester  is  for 
It  to  continue  as  a  medium  density  residential 
area,  with  some  higher  densities  introduced  at 
key  points,  along  the  Southeast  Expressway,  The 
proposal  for  developing  recreational  facilities 
along  the  waterfront,  advanced  In  the  District 
Plan,  has  been  expanded  into  the  development  of 
a  recreation-oriented  core  at  Neponset  in  the 
southeastern  portion,  (see  the  discussion  in 
the  proceeding  section  on  Satellite  Cores.)  Since 
no  portion  of  Dorchester  is  now  scheduled  for 
urban  renewal,  when  physical  conditions  in  the 
area  warrant  renewal  action,  the  projects  will 
have  to  be  programmed  into  the  total  renewal 
schedule  at  that  time.  The  first  statement  of 
the  new  density  pattern  to  be  gained  through  renewal 
is  not  expected  until  late  in  the  present  planning 
period,  with  the  major  portion  coming  after  1975, 
In  the  meantime,  zoning  changes  would  encourage 
adaptation  to  the  known  elements  of  the  pattern. 


The  remainder  of  Dorchester  is  expected  to 
absorb  many  of  the  families  relocated  by  urban 
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renewal  in  other  sections  of  Boston, 

Jamaica  Plain 

Over  the  long  run  Jamaica  Plain  will  continue 
as  a  residential  area  with  somewhat  increased 
densities.  As  proposed  in  this  plan  (see  the  previous 
section)  and  outlined  in  the  District  Plan,  the 
area  in  the  vicinity  of  Forest  Hills  will  be  devel~ 
oped  for  a  park-and-ride  facility  in  connection  with 
The  MTA  rapid..    .  .  .   The  additional  activities 
proposed  at  this  Satellite  Core  by  the  1975  plan 
are  commercial  and  distributive,  A  large  portion 
of  the  area,  along  the  Southwest  Expressway  between 
the  railroad  and  Franklin  Park,  is  to  be  developed 
at  higher  densities  than  now  prevail  in  the  area. 
In  conjunction  with  a  rehabilitation  program,  the 
first  increment  of  this  type  of  development  can 
be  achieved  by  1975  by  reserving  specific  sites  for 
high  density  development.  Upon  completion  of  the 
renewal  projects,  land  use  controls  will  be  employed 
to  gain  higher  densities  in  other  parts  of  the 
district# 


Hyde  Park 

Only  the  southern  portion  of  Hyde  Park  requires 
renewal  treatment  within  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
program.  As  proposed  in  the  District  Plan,  this 
area  would  be  developed  as  an  industrial  core 
attempting  to  capture  some  of  the  industrial 
enterprises  which  might  normally  locate  only  one 
mile  away  on  Route  128,  The  area,  presently  a 
mixed  one  containing  industries  and  deteriorating 
housing,  would  be  eligible  for  renewal  assistance 
but  as  it  is  predominantly  non-residential  it 
would  best  be  executed  as  a  project  outside  of  the 
GNRP  program,  Hyde  Park  is  prima-rily  a  single 
family  residential  area  of  good  housing  stock. 
No  doubt  in  twenty  to  thirty  years  this  area  will 
be  experiencing  incipient  blight,  and  since  the 
structures  are  poorly  adaptable  to  a  different  type 
of  use,  the  long-run  (30  year)  potential  of  this 
area  for  single  family  use  is  questionable, 
although  it  is  still  seen  as  a  residential  area 
over  the  long  run.  Land  use  controls  should  be 
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used  to  attain  increased  densities  along  the 
Action  Belt  as  shown  on  the  City  Land  Adaptatlon- 
1975  Map. 


West  Roxbury 

As  in  Hyde  Park,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
community  is  likely  to  be  eligible  for  renewal 
within  the  present  planning  period.  Conversely, 
the  private  market  is  still  supplying  new  housing 
in  the  area  and  vacant  land  exists  for  future 
residential  development.  The  future  potential  of 
this  area  over  both  the  short  and  long  terms  is 
for  it  to  continue  as  an  upper  middle  income  living 
area.  The  impact  of  the  Southwest  Expressway  and 
s  econdary  roads  should  be  controlled  by  appropriate 
means. 


«  Brighton 

This  area  will  be  affected  by  the  construction 
of  the  Western  expressway  and  the  development  of 
rapid  transit  facilities  along  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  right-of-way.  As  noted  in  the 
discussion  in  the  previous  section,  the  cores 
developed  in  this  area  will  be  partly  communication 
oriented,  partly  research-industrial  and  will 
maintain  strong  ties  to  the  nearby  institutions. 
The  general  impact  of  these  proposals  will  be 
to  Increase  the  residential  densities  In  the 
areas  adjacent  to  these  facilities,  and  to  develop 
a  section  of  Allston  as  a  new  residential  area. 
The  Allston  area  has  been  proposed  for 
. . a  .  project  during  the  planning  period,  the  first 
action  Including  residential  rehabilitation,  clear- 
ance of  deteriorated  Industrial  structures  and  the 
introduction  of  new  high  density  residences.. 


The  remainder  of  Brighton  should  continue  as 
a  residential  area,  with  increased  densities  along 
the  Western  expressway  and  at  selected  spots 
throughout  the  community. 
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Roslindale 


A3  will  Jamaica  Plain,  Roslindale  will  be 
affected  by  the  development  of  the  Satellite  Core 
at  Forest  Hills  and  the  construction  of  the 
Southwest  Expressway.  The  residential  densities 
in  these  sections  will  be  increased  to  levels 
appropriate  to  their  improved  transportation 
facilities  and  public  and  private  services.  The 
remainder  of  the  community  will  continue  as  a 
low  density  residential  area, 


Section  C:      CONTENT  AND  ARRAFGEMENT  OP 
PRIVATE  ACTIVITIES   IN  THE   REGIONAL   CORE 


Summary 


Within  that  portion  of  the  Regional  Core 
comparable  to  the  Central  Business  District 
( see  A  General  Plan  for  the  Central  Business 
District,  BCPB,  1960)  this  plan  maintains  the 
same  objectives  for  activity  quantities,  except 
in  housing,  which  will  be  reduced  in  total 
number  of  units  to  reflect  a  consolidation  of 
residential  uses  due  to  rehabilitation  in  other 
parts  of  the  City,  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
strengthening  the  cultural  and  entertainment 
functions  of  the  Central  Business  District,  but 
no  significant  changes  in  total  employment  are 
involved.  The  internal  distribution  of  employ- 
ment varies  somewhat  from  the  original  proposals, 
due  to  expectations  for  Government  Center  and 
the  anticipated  effect  of  new  circulation  linkages 
between  Back  Bay  and  older  portions  of  Downtown, 


In  the  areas  of  the  Regional  Core  not 
covered  by  the  first  Central  Business  District 
Study,  the  plan  proposes  increased    employment 
in  wholesaling,  distribution,  selected  manufacturing 
categories,  health  and  welfare  services,  educational 
and  cultural  institutions. 


The  land  use  and  physical  development  effects 
of  these  changes  will  be  concentrated  in  the  follow- 
ing areas:  (a)  between  Back  Bay  and  the  South  End, 
(b)  Government  Center  and  the  Water  Front,  (c)  the 
southwest  and  western  portions  of  the  Core  border- 
ing the  Inner  Belt, 
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Problems   and  Issues 


Note:  Problems  of  general  physical  form  and  cir- 
culation In  the  Regional  Core  are  treated  in 
Part  III,   Section  A* 


1*  The  use  of  facilities  and  level  of 
activity  In   the  Regional  Core   is  de- 
clining. 

Employment:      decline  of  Q?0  between  1947-1957 
Population:     decline  of  38$  between  1950-1960 
Transit  use:   decline  of  50%  between  1945-1960 


2»  The  under-use  of  facilities  leads  to  loss 
of  income  and  poor  maintenance  which  In 
turn  induces   further  declines   In  use. 


3,  The  costs  of  providing  services  has  in- 
creased sharply  in  recent  years. 


4.  The  dispersal  of  activities  has  weakened 
or  destroyed  essential  and  advantageous 
linkages. 


5.  The  irregular  street  pattern,  small  parcels 
and  high  land  costs  in  the  Regional  Core 
impede  private  redevelopment, which  does  not 
have  the  advantage  of  eminent  domain  powers. 


6.  Land  uses  and  building  types  are  mixed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
operation  of  activities,  (e.g.  the  use 
of  shopping  streets  for  on-street  unloading.) 


7.  As  a  result  of  the  Inner  Belt  Expressway, 
the  limited  market  for  new  non-residential 
development  in  central  Boston  is  in  danger 
of  being  proliferated  to  the  edges  of  the 
Regional  Core  and  to  Cambridge, 
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8,  A  marked  decline  in  the  private  financial 
support  and  patronage  tendered  to  the 
specialized  cultural  and  artistic  enter- 
prises appropriate  to  the  Regional  Core. 
The  decreasing  range  of  cultural  and 
entertainment  choices  available  within 
the  Core  and  the  Metro.  The  decline  and 
deterioration  of  both  Scollay  Square  and 
the  Park-Stuart  Streets  areas  as  entertain* 
ment  places. 


9»  The  potential  disturbance  of  established 
residential  communities  by  institutional 
expansion.  The  competition  between  new 
housing  demands  and  expanding  non-residen- 
tial Regional  Core  activities  for  the 
valuable,  inlying  land  in  the  South  End. 


10.  The  tenuous  locational  links  of  industrial 
and  wholesaling  activities  in  the  Regional 
Core  ( e.g. -food,  wool,  leather)  and  the 
danger  of  premature  disturbance 
of  these  .  while     ..   the  new  investment 
market  in  Downtown  is  still  limited. 


Unused.  Underused  or  Misused  Potentials  and  Resources 


1.  Large  supplies  of  amortized  and  ofLvi* 
obsolescent  loft  and  office  space    and 
adaptable  residential  buildings,  such  as 
in  Back  Bay,  which  could  be       ■    \ 
used  to  '  •>  permit  the  Regional  Core  to 
offer  a  greater  diversity  of  economic, 
cultural  and  entertainment  activity  than 
available  at  any  other  place  in  the  Metro. 


2.  Under-utilized,  relatively  inaccessible 
land  at  "soft  spots"  which  offers  an 
opportunity  for  new  non-residential  devel- 
opment and  tax  base  improvement. 
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Existing  Public  Policy  and  the  Policy 
Positions  Taken  by  the  Plan 


We  have  sought  to  follow  all  overall  activity 
targets  proposed  In  the  Downtown  Study  (  A.  General 
Plan  for  the  Central  Business  District  ,  BCPB,  1960), 
assuming  these  to  be  general  acceptable  expressions 
of  public  policy.  There  Is  general  agreement  with 
these  aspects  of  the  Downtown  Study,  except  In 
regard  to  their  position  on  increasing  residential 
floor  space.  Their  policy  appears  to  be  In  conflict 
with  the  newer  BRA  policy  which  seeks  to  rehabilitate 
for  existing  City  populations.  This  conflict  results 
from  the  inevitable  high-rise,  high-income  nature  of 
new  housing  within  the  Downtown  Study  area.  We 
believe  that  any  clearance  within  this  area  would 
be  more  appropriately  directed  towards  strengthening 
the  Downtown  as  a  specialized  services  and  institu- 
tional center,  or  as  a  place  of  cultuf«,  ontertaln* 

mont,    and    ocl'cmony. 


We  have  also  sought  to  find  a  more  important 
role  for  Downtown  in  terms  of  entertainment,  cultural 
and  artistic  pursuits;  expositions  and  conventions, 
and  other  exploitations  of  the  ceremonial  uniqueness 
of  the  Regional  Core,  This  objective  does  not  nec- 
essarily involve  deviating  from  the  Downtown  Study 
employment  targets. 


Objectives  For  Private  Activities  and  Facilities 
in  the  Regional  Core~ 


Note:  In  many  respects  these  objectives  concurr  with 
those  expressed  in  the  1960  Downtown  Study.) 

1,  Strengthen  the  Regional  Core  as  the  unique 
Regional  center  for  Boston  and  New  England,  especially 

a)  Promoting  the  "ceremonial  ,  decision-making' 
and  communication"  potentials  of  the  Regional  Core 
in  addition  to  the  traditional  economic  and  commercial 
roles.  The  Regional  Core  should  be  the  location  for 
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all  those  aspects  of  urban  life-especially  religious, 
political  and  cultural-in  which  the  symbolic  meaning 
is  as  important  as  the  efficient  performance  of  the 
activity,  A  .visit  from  the  President,  the  annual 
night  at  the  opera,  the  business  convention  or  the 
trip  to  the  downtown  shops  are  appropriate  occasions 
for  evoking  this  symbolic  meaning  of  the  Core.   ... 


b)  Giving  the  Core  great  variety  of  unique 
regional  activities;  to  make  it  a  highly  multi- 
purpose area  containing  integrated  and  mixed  spe- 
cialized enterprises. 


c)  Exploiting  the  Core's  large  and  diverse 
quantity  of  used,  amortized  building  space, 
especially  those  structures  which  have  architectural 
and  historical  value,  in  order  to  induce  essential 
ancillary  services  and  "uneconomic"  cultural  and 
artistic  activities  to  locate  in  the  Regional  Core. 


d)  Clarify  and  protect  the  resources  of 
residential  areas  such  as  the  North  End,  Beacon  Hill, 
Back  Bay  and  South  End.  In  some  of  these  areas  gain 
a  token  re- introduction  of  middle-income  families 
back  into  the  heart  of  the  City,  such  as  can  be 
accomplished  in  Bay  Village. 


2.  Strengthen    the  present  investment  in  the 
Core's  sound  buildings,  viable  activity  linkages'" 
and  essential  public  facilities.  (See  Part  III"  for 
a  further  development  of  this  theme  in  regard  to  the 
staging  of  the  Inner  Belt  and  its  impact  on  nearby 
land) . 


3.  Phas.e   Regional  Core  development  in  order  to 
provide  alternative  accommodations,  on  the  fringes 
of  the  Core  or  near  Satellite  Cores,  for  Downtown 
activities .  with  tenuous  locational  connections  or 
limited  enonomlc  ability, before  .these  activities"" 
are  forced  out  of  their  existing  locations  in  Down- 
town wholesaling,  warehousing  and  manufacturing 
districts.  As  a  complement  to  this  objective  promote 
new  and  "rehabilitated"  non-residential  development 
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In  South  Boston,  the  Port  Point  Channel,  Lower 
Roxbury  and  other  fringe  areas  of  the  Regional 
Core, 


4.  Create   architectural  development  patterns 
and  land  use  standards  which  will  fully  utilize  the 
high  value  land  in  the  Regional  Core.  Included  in 
this  objective  are: 

a)  Eventually  relocate   most  of  the  low 
value-added  manufacturing,  rail-truck  and  rail- 
water  distributive  activity  and  long-term  warehousing 
now  in  the  Regional  Core,  to  Satellite  Cores  within 
Boston  or  to  planned  regional  centers.  Many  of  the 
vacated  areas  in  the  Regional  Core  should  be  re-used 
for  high  intensity  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises. 


b)  Consolidate  and  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  South  Boston  port  operations. 


c)  Develop  intense,  mixed-use  building  complexes 
appropriate  to  the  circulation  and  architectural 
potentials  of  a  modern  urban  center,  (Such  an 
innovation  as  seen  in  terms  of  one  building  complex 
could  consist  of  truck  and  transit  movement  under- 
ground, goods  distribution  and  retailing  on  grade 
and  offices  and  other  light  -  seeking  uses  above.) 


Quantitative  Activity  Targets  for  the  Regional  Core, 

The  content  of  the  Regional  Core  in  1975  may  be 
described  In  terms  of  its  employment  and  resident 
population.  The  quantities  noted  below,  and  in  the 
accompanying  tables,  are  targets  for  the  Plan 
rather  than  capacities.  .     They  must  still  be 
reconciled  with  the  Plan  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
development  standards. 

1,  Employment 

Total  employment  In  the  Regional  Core  is  expected 
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to  stabilize  at  its  present  level  by  1975.  Generally, 
this  constitutes  a  reversal  of  recent  trends  which 
have  witnessed  a  decline  in  Central  Boston's  employ- 
ment since  World  War  II* 


Although  total  employment  will  remain  at  its 
current  level,  the  kinds  of  activities  occurring  in 
the  Regional  Core  will  continue  to  change.  As 
indicated  on  Tables  V-6  and  V-7  and  figure  V-2, 
employment  in  personal,  professional  and  consumer 
services,  government  and  cultural  activities  will 
increase  from  about  111,000  in  1960  to  an  estimated 
117,000  in  1975.  Finance,  business  services,  real 
estate,  insurance  and  other  office  activities  will 
increase  from  59,000  in  1960  to  79,000  in  1975. 
All  other  activities,  such  as  retailing,  manufacturing 
and  wholesaling,  transportation,  utilities,  commica- 
tion,  and  construction  will  decrease  from  a  total 
of  110,000  in  1960  to  84,000  in  1975. 


Additional  discussion  of  the  criteria  used 
to  select  future  activities  for  the  Regional  Core 
may  be  found  in  the  "Distribution  of  Activities 
In  Central  Boston",  BRA,  October  18,  1961.  The 
reasons  underlying  the  employment  changes  projected 
for  the  Regional  Core  may  be  summorized  as  follows: 


a)  The  relocation  of  activities,  such  as 
retailing,  which  are  closely  linked  to  population 
concentrations  to  the  suburban  areas  where  the 
populations  now  reside. 

b)  The  location  of  many  goods-handling 
activities  (production  and  distribution)  in  out- 
lying areas  where  they  can  secure  one-story, 
extensive  buildings  and  land  for  parking  and 
vehicular  access. 

c)  The  growth  of  national  institutions  and 
business  services  within  the  Regional  Core. 
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2.  Resident  Population 


A  resident  population  of  about  90,000  is 
planned  for  the  Regional  Core  in  1975,  a  decline  of 
26$   from  its  present  level  of  132,000.  (See 
Table  V-5).  This  reversal  of  the  1950-1960 
movement,  during  which  the  Regional  Core's 
residential  population  declined  by  45,000  persons 
(2.7^),  is  justified  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  plans  scheduled 
for  the  next  decade* 


Whereas  the  total  population  will  decrease 
by  21%  it  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of 

children  14  years  old  and  younger  will  decrease  by 
almost  50$,  from  16,400  to  8,400,  as  indicated  on 
Table  V-5.  Thus,  the  Regional  Core  will  become 
a  living  area  primarily  for  workers  and  students 
connected  to  the  businesses  and  institutions  in 
the  Core,  although  limited  family  accommodations 
will  be  available. 


Future  Activity  Locations  in  the  Regional  Core 


The  changes  planned  for  Regional  Core  activities 
can  be  most  easily  understood  in  terms  of  each  GNRPe 


Downtown  North 

By  1975  Downtown  North  will  have  changed  more 
radically  than  any  other  section  of  the  Core,  as  It 
contains  or  abuts  three  large  clearance  projects: 
the  West  End,  Government  Center,  and  the  Waterfront. 

Employment  in  Downtown  North  will  increase 
from  25,000  to  58,000;  as' its. share  of  Regional  Core 
employment  grows  from  9%  to  2Vf0m     Tables  V-6  and  V-7 
indicate  that  almost  all  of  the  new  employment  will 
occur  in  the  personal,  professional  services  and 
government  categories,  with  a  large  part  of  it  taking 
place  in  Government  Center.  Manufacturing  and  wholesaling 
will  be  relocated  to  the  Inner  Belt  area  and  to  South 
Boston,  (see  the  Regional  Core  Activity  Areas-1975  Map), 
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except  for  the  North  Station  Furniture  area  which  ia 
expected  to  relocate  after  1975.  Retailing  will 
serve  the  area's  residential  and  working  population, 
rather  than  fulfill  a  regional  role  as  do  the  enter- 
tainment, bargain  and  produce  markets  around  Scollay 
and  Dock  Squares, 


As  shown  in  Table  V-5,  residential  population 
will  further  decline  from  22,000  to  12,000,  despite 
new  residential  construction  on  the  waterfront.  The 
North  End  will  remain  largely  an  Italian  community; 
with  new  community  facilities  and  public  improve- 
ments helping  to  stabilize  the  population  at  about 
10,000  persons.  Sensitively  scaled  new  housing 
along  the  Waterfront  could  induce  a  gradual  diver- 
sification of  North  End  population  in  the  later 
years  of  the  program. 

The  West  End,  which  is  technically  outside 
the  GNRP  area,  will  have  a  population  of  about 
4,000  persons  by  1975, 

With  the  exception  of  Government  Center, 
the  areas  within  Downtown  North  will  not  have  strong 
functional  linkages  to  other  Regional  Core  areas. 
They  will  be  either  self-sufficient,  such  as  the 
Waterfront  or  West  End  residential  communities,  or 
will  stress  regional  connections  as  in  the  North 
Station  Furniture  district  or  th*  North  End.  These 
areas  ar6  indicated  on  the  Regional  Core  Activity 
Areas- 1975  Map 


Down  town 

This  GNRP  will  not  undergo  major  land  use 
changes,  but  will  experience  a  consolidation  and 
filling-in  of  its  activity  distributions  as  a 
result  of  improved  circulation  facilities, 

A  comparison  of  Tables  V-6  and  V-7  shows  that 
employment  in  all  categories  will  decline,  with 
the  exception  of  finance,  insurance  and  business 
services  which  will  increase  by  about  2,500, 
Government  employment  will  move  to  Government  Center; 
retailing  will  contract  and  consolidate;  manufacturing 
and  wholesaling  will  disperse  to  less  intensely 
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developed  areas  In  the  Satellite  Cores  or  along 
the  Inner  Belt,  (See  the  Regional  Core-Activity 
Areaa-1975  Map),  The  decreases  in  employment  will 
not  necessarily  reduce  floor  space  requirements 
because  new  development  may  provide  more  space, 
light,  and  air  inside  and  outside  the  structures 
or  increase  patronage. 


The  residential  population,  consisting 
primarily  of  Chinatown,  Bay  Village  and  the  New 
England  Medical  Center  is  expected  to  remain  about 
the  same.  Additional  good  housing  units,  gained 
through  residential  rehabilitation  at  the  Medical 
Center  may  be  offset  by  commercial  development  in 
other  portions  of  the  South  Cove,  The  Medical 
Center  is  urged  to  look  toward  the  South  End  for 
supplies  of  new  housing. 


The  activity  centers  and  linkages  within  the 
Downtown  GNRP  (see  the  Regional  Core  Activity  Areas- 
1975  Map)  may  remain  essentially  unchanged  during 
the  plan  period  despite  the  diminution  of  the  garment 
and  leather  districts.  However,  improved  access  to 
the  area  from  the  south  along  the  B.&A,  right-of- 
way,  the  construction  of  Prudential  Center  end 
Government  Center,  and  the  improvement  of  South 
Cove  and  Park-Stuart  Streets  entertainment  area  will 
have  an  effect  on  the  distribution  of  activities 
within  the  Downtown  GNRP  and  generate  new 
uses  for  many  existing  buildings. 


Back  Bay 


This  GNRP  will  be  radically  affected  by 
Prudential  and  the  new  road  along  the  B&A  right-of- 
way,  (It  is  assumed  that  the  Turnpike  will  not 
be  built.)  As  a  result,  the  Back  Bay  will  become 
less  residential  in  character,  but  the  proposed 
new  circulation  facilities  southeast  of  Prudential 
and  the  Back  Bay  shopping  district  (see  the  Regional 
Core-Capital  Web  Map)  will  tend  to  divert  the 
pressure  for  new  development  toward  the  South  End 
and  South  Station.  Prudential  Center  and  the 
additional  development  It  generates  will  result  in 
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a  sharp  Increase  in  business  and  professional 
services  and  insurance,  (see  Tables  V-6,  V-7 
and  Figure  V-2.)   Expansions  of  small  Institutional 
(e.g.  junior  colleges)  and  professional  offices 
into  the  existing  residential  portions  of  the 
area  will  also  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  the 
residential  population  from  17.000  in  1960  to 
10,000  In  1975.  (see  Table  V-5).  The  changes  in 
use  may,  however,  permit  the  existing  structures 
slong  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Marlborough  and- Beacon 
Street  to  be  retained.  This  Plan  supports  new 
institutional  and  service  uses  which  can  be 
accommodated  within  the  existing  scale  and  structures, 
rather  than  providing .additional  housing  in  new 
high-density  structures.  In  accordance  with  the 
land  uses  anticipated  In  the  Back  Bay,  the  child 
population  will  decrease  significantly  by  1975, 
as  shown  on  Table  V-5. 


A  primary  objective  of  the  Plan  has  been  to- 
improve    ,    communications  between  the  Back  Bay 
business  center  and  Downtown  in  order  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  essential  linkages  between  the 
two  areas. 


The  South  End 


The  construction  of  the  Inner  Belt  will  make 
the  South  End  less  a  residential  area  and  more  of 
an  employment  center.  The  growth  of  Institutional 
facilities  around  the  Boston  University  Medical 
School  and  the  provision  of  additional  community 
facilities  will  also  reduce  the  land  area  available 
for  residential  use. 


Employment  is  expected  to  increase  from 
29,000  to  34,500,  as  indicated  on  Tables  V-6  and 
V-7.  Table  V-5  shows  the  population  declining 
from  31,500  In  1960  to  18,000  in  1975. 


As  shown  on  the  Regional  Core  Activity 
Areas-1975  and  City  Land  Adaptatlon-1975  Maps, 
the  institutional  and  economic  activities  In  the 
South  End  will  be  linked  to  other  parts  of  the 
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Regional  Core  and  the  Metro  primarily  by  meai  s  of 
the  Inner  Belt  Expressway,  along  which  they  will 
be  located.  The  residential  community  will  open 
onto  the  new  industrial  and  commercial  activity 
center  and  major  public  space  on  the  Port  Point 
Channel  represented  on  the  Regional  Core  Building 
Texture  Map»  This  proposed  cluster  of  employmenT 
places,  consumer  services  and  public  facilities 
will  eventually  be  the  focal  point  in  a  link 
between  the  South  End  and  South  Boston  communities, 
as  suggested  in  the  map  noted  above. 


Parker  Hill 


The  Parker  Hill-Fenway  area  is  expected  to 
grow  as  an  institutional  complex;  residential 
population  will  also  increase  slightly  as  a  result 
of  Institutional  expansion.  Total  employment  will 
Increase  from  19,000  to  25,000,  (see  Tables  V-6 
and  V-7)  and  resident  population  will  stabilize  at  about 
40,000,  (see  Table  V-5) 


The  junction  of  the  Southwest  Expressway  and 
the  Inner  Belt  (  see  the  Regional  Core  Capital  Web 
Map)  is  also  a  meeting  point  of  three  types  of 
activity;  institutional  on  the  west,  commercial  on 
the  east,  and  manufacturing-wholesaling  at  the 
south,  as  indicated  on  the  Regional  Core  Activity 
Areas  1975  Map,  At  this  juncture  the  Plan  proposes 
an  Intense  core  of  multi-level  buildings,  possibly 
combining  medical  and  technological  research  with 
commercial  opportunities. 


The  Pens  are  also  envisioned  as  a  central 
meeting  place  and  organizing  element  for  Institutions 
to  the  west,  south,  and  east  and  institutional 
residence  to  the  north. 


Other  Areas 


Two  current  projects  -  the  New  York  Streets 
and  the  West  End  are  excluded  from  the  GNRP  boundaries; 
as  are  the  historic  district  on  Beacon  Hill  South; 
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the  Common   and  Public  Garden;   and  the  Charles  River 
Esplanade.     The  physical  aspect  and   internal  functions 
of  these  preas   are  already  determined,   but  opportu- 
nity exists  for  broadening  their  external   impact, 
as  in   the  case  of  the  Common-Public  Garden  influence 
on  the  weak  retail  and   entertainment  area  south  of 
Boylston  Street. 


The   Impact   of  Plan   Proposals   on  Floor 
Space  and   Dwelling  Unit 
Requirements 


1.  Non-Residential  Space 


In  the  absence  of  basic  data  on   the   Regional 
Core's   existing  physical  plant  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  clearance,   rehabilitation 
and  new  construction  which  will  be  required  to 
accommodate  the  proposals   of  this  Plan. 


Although  it  is   the  policy  of  this  Plan  to 
encourage  the  re-use  of  sound  non-residential 
structures,   where  permitted  by  environmental  factors 
and  other  considerations,    extensive  and  basic  land 
use  changes   are  also  proposed.     These  major  changes 
occur  along  the  fringes   of  the  Regional  Core  which 
are  blighted,    (e.g.    the  waterfront) 

near  railroad  facilities  (e.g.   near  South 
Station),   between   the  South  End  or  Back  Bay,    or 
where  the  Inner  Belt  will   increase  the  development 
potential  (e.g.    the  South  End).     The  large-scale 
land  use  changes  of  this  nature  are  suggested  on 
the  Regional  Core  Building  Texture  Map. 


The  quantity  of  clearance,   new  construction 
and  potential  rehabilitation   remains   to  be  worked 
out  In   detailed  GNRP  planning. 
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2,  Dwelling  Units 


Table  V-8  Indicates  that   there  are  presently 
59,270  dwelling  units   in   the  Regional  Core,     On   the 
basis  of  the  condition  of  these  units  and  other 
factors  (see  analyses  presented  in  Part  V-B  of  this 
report),   8,300  need  to  be  cleared,   12,160  can  be 
rehabilitated,    and  the  remaining  36,700  should  be 
conserved.     In   1975  the  prospective  population   of 
90,000  persons  will  require  51,110  housing  units. 
Thus,   by  this  analysis  only  140  new  units  will 
need  to  be  added  to  the  remaining  housing  stock, 
(59,270-8,300  du's   cleared  =  50,970;   50, 970  -f' 
140  =  51,110) 


In   fact,    it  is  likely  that  more  than  8,300 
units  will  need  to  be  cleared  due  to  proposed 
public  improvements   and  land  use  changes;  and 
therefore,   more  than   140  new  units  will  be  required 
to  accomodate  the  population,     A  refined  analyses 
of  replacement  needs   and  goals  must  be  carried 
on   in  GNRP  planning. 


Tables   V-4,    V-5,    V-6,    V-7,    and  V-8  and 
Figures   V-2,    V-3  and  V-4,    on   the  following  pages, 
present  existing  land  use,    population,    employment 
and  dwelling  udit  data  for  the  Regional  Core  and 
its   constituent  GNRP's   and  Indicate   the   changes 
proposed  by  1975  in   these  categories. 
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Total  Population 
1950 
I960 

1975 

Population  1*+  Yrs 
and  under 

1950 

I960 

1975 

Total  Population 
Change 

1950-1960 

1960-1975- 

I.  Population  ll+  Yrs 
and  under  as  $  of 
total  population 
1950 
I960 

1975 


Population  in 
each  GNBP 
1950 
I960 

1975 


Table  V-5  Regional  Core  ■  Resident  Population  by  GNRP,   1950,   i960  and  1975 

Downtown  North  Downtown  Back  Bay  South  End  Parker  Hill 


Number 


39,9^0 

22,053 
12,000 


7,622 
3,558 
1,500 


-17,887 
-10,053 


12 
Ik 
10 


2k 
22 

13 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number      $ 


45 
45 


7,723 

5,665 
5,000 


923 
796 

500 


-3,267 
-665 


19 

16 
12 


5 
5 
5 


•27 
•12 


21,1+96 

16,9^3 
10,000 


i,im 
776 
200 


-^,553 
-6,9^3 


6 
h 
2 


13 
17 
10 


-21 
■i+i 


1+9, 106 

31,551 
18,000 


8,576 
5,729 
2,700 


■17,555 
■13,551 


■36 
*3 


^3,069 
1+0,220 
1+0,000 


6,051 
5,277 
3,280 


-2,81+9      -7 
+78O      +2 


17 

11+ 

18 

13 

15 

8 

29 

26 

31 

39 

19 

k3 

Other 


5,392(aj 

5,288(b 

5,000(c 


295 
267 
1+20 


-10k 

+3,880 


Total 


Number        $      Number 


-2 
+72 


166,726 

122,000 

90,000 


2l+,878 

16,1+03 

8,380 


-61+,85l+ 
-6,872 


5 

15 

5 

16 

5 

9 

3 

100 

5 

100 

9 

100 

-39 
-7 


foes  not  include  former  West  End  &  New  York  Streets  population, 
Beacon  Hill  South 


(c)     includes  New  West  End  population, 
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PART  VI 


RENEWAL  PROGRAM:   ACTIONS,  STRATEGIES  AND 
RESOURCES 


Section  A:  Residential  Renewal  Actions  and 
Strategies 

Section  B:  Renewal  Program  Resources 


SECTION  A:   RESIDENTIAL  RENEWAL  ACTIONS  AND  STRATEGIES 


Summary 


The  urban  renewal  program  strategy  should  be 
governed  by  the  following  main  policies: 

1.  Emphasize  residential  rehabilitation. 

2.  Use  renewal  to  gain  fundamental  improve- 

ments in  living  environments,  rather 
than  expend  large  amounts  of  resources 
on  high  levels  of  clearance. 

3.  A  high  level  of  code  enforcement  and 

provision  of  new  community  facilities 
in  improvement  areas, 

if..  Permit  various  levels  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  differing  periods  of  time. 


Urban  renewal  will  be  utilized  to  make  first 
statements  of  each  community's  future  potential.  In 
some  cases  zoning  changes  outside  the  renewal  program 
(e.g.  in  the  improvement  areas)  will  be  required. 


VI- 1 
Renewal  Program  Potentials 


In  meeting  its  mammouth  renewal  task,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  City  to  explore  new  techniques 
for  improving  housing  conditions  and  carrying  out 
renewal  plsns.  Many  potentials  in  the  areas  of 
legal  changes,  taxing  policies,  introduction  of 
flexibility  into  plan  execution,  and  community 
relations  exist  for  improving  the  administration  , 
Value  and  effectiveness  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. Among  the  specific  innovations  suggested  are; 


1,   Extensive  utilization  of  the  early  land  acqui- 
sition procedue  in  project  areas,  for  the 
acquisition  of  sites  for  community  facilities, 
would  enable  key  facilities  to  be  provided  in 
the  development  stage  of  the  renewal  program. 
Disposition  of  the  sites,  except  under  certain 
conditions,  is  not  as  easy  as  acquisition; 
which  may  be  an  obstacle  to  the  complete 
utilization  of  the  prooedure.  A  further  reg- 
ulation, permitting  the  inclusion  of  eligible 
non-cash  local  grants-in-aid  upon  approval  of 
a  GNRP,  offers  possibilities  for  providing  the 
major  components  of  the  capital  web  over  the 
entire  GNRP  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
project. 


2,   Development  of  a  land  bank  by  the  BRA  would 
enable  the  accumulation  of  vacant  land.  This 
action  would  bring  certain  valuable  benefits, 
such  as,  hold  land  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  short  run  by  market  action, 
retain  land  for  public  facilities  which  are 
to  be  built  at  a  later  date,  or  retain  vacant 
land  which  cannot  be  developed  for  its  full 
potential  at  the  time  of  clearance,  due  to 
the  deleterious  effects  of  surrounding  uses. 
The  land  bank  would  be  supplied  through 
presently  owned  City  land,  the  demolition  of 
unsafe  structures,  purchases  by  the  City,  tax 
defaults  and  acquisition  through  renewal  pro- 
grams. The  land  bank  would  be  applied  to 
project  areas  and  improvement  areas. 


VI-2 


3«   Use   tax  relief  for  structures  In  and  outside 
of  renewal  projects  as  an  Incentive  for  private 
rehabilitation.  Such  a  device  could  also  be 
used  to  encourage     rehabilitation  In  certain 
areas  by  development  corporations. 

A  further  problem  connected  with  Boston fs 
taxation  policy  Is  the  discrepancy  between 
assessments  and  valuations.   The  decline  of 
residential  values  in  many  of  the  areas  hardest 
hit  by  decay  has  not  been  reflected  in  the 
valuation  of  these  structures.  Reassessment, 
consistent  with  present  residential  values 
could  encourage  owners  to  invest  some  of  their 
present  tax  payments  in  rehabilitation • 


4.   Rehabilitation,  as  are  land  sales  In  urban  re- 
newal, could  be  subsidized  or  written  down  In 
the  execution  of  a  project  in  order  to  permit 
rehabilitation,  which  otherwise  would  be 
economically  infeasible. 


5.   The  possibility  of  BRA  becoming  a  landlord 
should  be  investigated.  As  a  landlord  the 
BRA  could  rehabilitate  and  rent  structures, 
and  as  market  conditions  warrant  resell  the 
structures.   In  addition,  the  BRA  or  the  Housing 
Authority  could  operate  structures  acquired 
in  this  manner  as  aubsized  relocation  housing 
until  they  are  sold  to  private  developers. 


Methods  should  be  developed,  through  the  public 
relations  aspects  of  the  renewal  program,  to 
educate  home  owners  in  the  requirements  of  the 
City  codes.  As  a  supplement  to  this  program 
homeowners  should  be  guided  and  encouraged  in 
self-help  rehabilitation  comparable  to  programs 
in  underdeveloped  nations.   The  formation  of  a 
non  profit  organization  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  to  rent  equipment,  coupled 
with  the  tax  abatements  mentioned  above,  could 
be  one  approach  to  developing  incentives  for 
rehabilitation. 


VI-3 


Policy  Positions  of  the  Plan  Regarding  the  Renewal  Program 

Many  elements,  all  of  which  cannot  be  fully 
estimated  In  the  early  stages  of  a  renewal  program, 
affect  the  development  of  strategy  for  the  effectu- 
ation of  a  renewal  program.  Relocation  needs  and 
resources  will  be  a  major  factor  in  determining  the 
speed  of  the  renewal  effort  and  the  priority  of 
projects  within  the  program.  The  fiscal  capacity 
of  the  city,  and  cost-benefit  impact  of  distinct 
projects  will  also  affect  priorities  and  timing. 
The  timing  of  major  highway  projects  and  the  neces- 
slty  to  coordinate  them  with  renewal  actions  will 
have  an  additional  Impact  upon  renewal  strategy. 
Also,  political  attitudes  and  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  renewal  by  various  subsections  of  the 
city  will  have  bearing  on  the  renewal  program 
effectuation.  Likewise  the  private  markets-resi- 
dential, commercial- Indus trial  -  will  exert  a 
control  on  the  rate  of  execution  of  renewal  projects. 


The  renewal  strategy  outlined  in  this  report 
Is  governed  by  policies  established  by  the  BRA  and 
is  supplemented  by  additional  policies  emerging 
from  the  plan  implementation  goals.  The  present 
BRA  policies  regarding  urban  renewal  are: 


1,  "Plan  with  people  and  for  people"  to  provide 
the  kind  of  housing  the  present  population 
wants  and  needs, 

2,  Emphasize  re si dental  rehabilitation, 

3,  Concentrate  the  program  in  areas  where  the 
success  of  rehabilitation  is  most  likely  and 
where  minimum  clearance  is  required.  Property 
owners  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
in  decisions  as  to  the  structural  and  economic, 
feasibility  of  rehabilitating  their  properties, 
and  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
willingness  and  ability  to  rehabilitate  their 
structures, 

4,  Improvement  areas,  in  sections  of  the  city  not 
in  the  renewal  program,  will  receive  a  high 
level  of  code  enforcement  and  new  public  facil- 
ities* 


VI-4 


Further  policies  and  objective  proposed  by  this 
study  and  supplemental  to  the  present  policies  are: 


1«   Use  renewal  to  gain  fundamental  improvements 
in  community  living  environments;  emphasizing 
circulation,  community  facilities  and  capital- 
izing on  unique  potentials,  rather  than 
expending  large  amounts  of  resources  for  high 
levels  of  clearance.  Such  a  program  would 
lay  a  framework  which  private  developers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  and  support 
by  their  own  actions* 


2a   Emphasize  residential  rehabilitation  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  program,  with  attention 
given  to  opportunities  for  developing  non- 
residential additions  to  the  tax  base. 


3a   Provide  greater  choices  in  housing  types  and 
locations. 


Emphasize  renewal  as  a  means  of  retaining  the 
existing  population,  which  might  otherwise  be 
lost  to  the  suburbs.  Introduce  public  and 
private  facilities,  on  vacant  land  and  In 
selected  areas  in  order  td.  attract  under- 
represented  segments  of  the  populationa 


5,   Emphasize  the  present  GNRP  areas  in  the 

earlier  stages  of  program;  Introducing  other 

GNRP's  and  projects  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
program. 


6.   Administer  various  levels  of  rehabilitation 
standards  and  code  enforcement  in  order  to 
achieve  rehabilitated  properties  which  will 
have  values  over  different  periods  of  time. 


Increase  densities  in  the  "Action  Belts  through 
renewal  action • 


VI- 5 
Strategies  Regarding  the  Residential  Renewal  Program 

In  addition  to  the  above  policy  statements,  the 
detailed  renewal  strategy  will  be  dependent  upon 
additional  factors,  including  current  urban  renewal 
policies  and  rate  and  nature  of  physical  plan  imple- 
mentation. We-  accent, £he  emphasis  upon  residential 
rehabilitation.  In/areas  not  affected  by  major  design 
proposals  rehabilitation  will  be  the  dominant  renewal 
technique.  Also  accepted  are  the  Federal  regulations 
governing  the  administration  of  urban  renewal  projects 
within  GNRP  areas.  The  most  important  of  these  are: 
the  first  project  in  the  GNRP  must  be  at  least  one 
tenth  of  the  total  GNRP,  all  GNRP  projects  must  be 
completed  within  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  the  first 
project  in  each  GNRP  must  be  started  before  the 
second  project  in  any  GNRP  can  be  started.  The  last 
provision  limits  the  flexibility  of  the  total  renewal 
program,  for  conceivably  several  projects  within  a 
single  GNRP  may  have  higher  priorities  than  the  first 
project  in  another  GNRP.  The  alternative  to  this 
is  either  a  relaxation  of  this  requirement  by  nego- 
tiation with  the  Federal  Government,  or  perhaps 
abandoning    the  GNRP  approach  and  substituting  a 
Community  Renewal  Program,  This  latter  approach  is 
under  consideration  by  the  BRA  staff,  and  is  men- 
tioned here  only  as  an  alternative.  The  present 
restrictions  of  the  GNRP  program  are  incorporated 
in  the  development  of  the  renewal  priorities  and 
strategies. 


The  second  major  factor  controlling  the 
priorities  assigned  to  projects  is  the  plan  for  the 
City's  physical  development.  Certain  development 
and  facility  proposals  indicate  quantitative  targets 
for  the  physical  plan.  The  entire  plan  cannot  be 
achieved  in  tpto  through  urban  renewal  or  within 
the  firstHTen  to  fifteen  years.  Certain  elements 
can  be  effected,  or  in  some  cases  aided,  by  city 
actions  outside  the  renewal  program.  Zoning  and 
other  land  use  controls  consistent  with  the 
physical  plan  would  set  the  framework  for  indi- 
vidual actions  and  allow  the  private  market  to 
implement  some  of  the  Plan's  long-range  proposals. 
The  plan  proposals  are  thought  of  as  long  range 
objectives;  with  the  renewal  program  considered  the 
first  statement  of  these  objective. 
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Briefly  stated,  the  long  range  goals  of  the 
plan  as  they  affect  residential  development  are: 
to  develop  various  levels  of  cores  in  conjunction 
with  Activity  Belts  and  to  develop  improved  transit 
facilities  along  these  belts.  The  belts  and  cores 
have  a  different  impact  upon  the  future  potential 
of  each  community  and  section  of  the  City.  This 
analysis  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  impact  of 
these  goals  and  proposals  on  existing  and  proposed 
residential  areas,  and  the  ultimate  potential  of 
each  area,  (see  Part  V,  Section  B)  The  areas  with- 
in the  Regional  Core  are  not  included  in  this 
discussion. 


A  program  of  renewal  strategy  for  Boston's 
residential  is  presented  later  in  the  analysis. 


Renewal  Program  Actions 


In  developing  a  concept  of  Boston's  renewal  needs, 
the  program's  emphasis  upon  residential  rehabilitation 
was  considered  in  the  analysis.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  relate  the  socio-economic  potential  of  a  community 
for  overcoming  its  blight  to  the  realities  of  the 
renewal  program.  Thus  an  index  was  developed  to 
indicate  those  sections  of  the  community  which 
appeared  to  have  a  high  potential  for  succesful 
renewal  as  compared  to  the  degree  of  blight.  In  this 
index,  data  on  average  family  incomes,  and  the 
percentage  of  owner-occupied  structures  were  guaged 
against  the  extent  of  substandard  conditions,  as 
measured  by  the  1960  census  and  the  District  Plans, 
The  results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  the  exhibit 
maps,  indicating  areas  with  high  potential  and  areas 
with  low  potential. 

The  next  step  in  the  study  was  the  analysis  of 
the  general  level  of  adaptability  of  structures  through- 
out the  city.  At  this  time  potentials  for  conversion 
to  other  uses  and  the  possibilities  for  long  term 
utilization  as  a  result  of  rehabilitation  were  studied. 
This  analysis  yielded  a  range  of  potential  actions 
for  structural  re  newal  in  all  residential  areas  of  the 
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city.  The  combination  of  these  two  indices  gave  the 
basis  for  determining  the  general  type  of  treatment 
required  In  each  residential  section  of  the  City.  For  example, 
areas  with  low  socio-economic  renewal  potential 
and  with  high  structural  potential  can  be  rehabil- 
itated for  residential  use  for  other  than  the 
present  occupants,  or  for  non  residential  uses. 
A  summary  of  the  method  for  arriving  at  the  renewal 
action  variations  is  presented  below: 


STRUCTURAL  POTENTIAL 


Scio-    High 
Eonomic 
Ptential   A 


Low 


B 


Low 
4 
3 
2 

1 
High 


Conversion 
Conversion 


Conversion 


Rehabilitation  Rehabilitation  Rehabilitation 

(limited)      (limited 

Rehabilitation  Rehabilitate   Rehabilitate  Rehabilitate 

(limited)      (limited 

Improvement    Improvement   Rehabilitation  Rehabilitation 


Broad  descriptions  of  these  "treatment  packages" 
and  their  con stitu tents  are  given  below: 


Clearance  Package  - 

Structures  -  Eventually  cleared  and  replaced  by 
new  uses. 

Community  -  Provide  new  community  facilities, 

dependent  upon  the  ultimate  potential 
of  the  area. 


Conversion  Package  - 

Structures  -  Rehabilitate  structures  at  a  high  level, 
for  a  population  other  than  that  living 
in  the  area,  or  for  the  same  population, 
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but  as  subsidized  housing.  Both 
goals  can  be  accomplished;  the  latter 
in  the  short  run,  the  former  in  the 
long  run,  depending  upon  population 
trends,  and  housing  market  conditions. 


Community  -  High  level  of  community  facilities. 


Rehabilitation  Package  - 

Structures  -  Rehabilitate  at  a  high  level  for  the 
present  population. 

Community  -  High  level  of  community  facilities. 


Rehabilitation  (limited)  Package- 

Structures  -  Retain  in  their  present  condition  and 
eliminate  the  worst  hazards.   Rehabil- 
itate at  lower  standards  than  in  other 
areas. 

Community  -  Dependent  upon  the  ultimate  potential 
of  the  area* 


Improvement  Package- 

Structures  -  High  level  of  code  enforcement. 
Community  -  High  level  of  community  facilities. 


In  some  cases  the  plan  proposals  accelerate  or  retard 
the  actions  in  the  above  packages.   The  general 
strategy  summarized  on  the  following  pages  is  derived 
from  and  dependent  upon  the  community's  potential 
(Part  V,  Section  B),  the  Plan  proposals,  and  the 
timing  of  the  major  components  of  the  Plan, 
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Sect  i  en  B:     RENEWAL  PROGRAM  RESOURCES 

SUMMARY 

In  projecting  the  City  Eund9  available  by  1975  for 
Boston's  share  of  the  urban  renewal  program,  it  was  assumed 
that  there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  current  tax  rate  and 
no  additional  municipal  borrowing.     Accepting  the  City's  cur- 
rent funded  debt  necessitates  that  Boston  finance  its  renewal 
program  by  bonding  the  money  available  from  its  debt  service 
payments  over  the  next  fourteen  years  (i.e.   the  total  amount 
available  by  1975  is  $L  33, 583,000).     As  the  projected  opera- 
ting cost  deficit  by  the  year  1975  ($51,399,000)  was  4$  of  the 
total  amount,   it  was  assumed  that  the  deficit  would  be  paid  by 
tax  base  improvement. 

The  cost  estimate  of  the  proposed  plan  was  obtained  by 
using  the  1/3  -  2/3  formula  which  applies  to  existing  and  pro- 
posed GNRPs  and  then  including  the  community  facilities  pro- 
posed outside  these  areas.     The  costs  are  as  follows: 

Set  Project  Cost  $310,000,000 

1/6  Local   Share  51, 500, 000  )„w3  Locfel 

1/6  State  Share  51.50C.COO)      '  g^,^ 

Federal  Share  206,000,000 

1/6  Local   Share; 

City  Cost  of  GNRPs 25,500,000 

State  Aid  for  Roads 

and  Schools         21,000,000 

Local   Share  in 

#L12  Credits       5,000,000 

The  cost  to  the  City,   to  be  financed  by  a  new  deter- 
mination of  the  money  available  by  bonding  ($184,283,000)  which 
included  the  state's  annual  payments  for  renewal,   road  construc- 
tion, and  school  aid,  was  allocated  as  follows: 

City  Cost   of  GNRP     $  25,500,000 

State  Aid  for  Roads 

and  School 21,000,000 

State  Renewal  Aid     51,500,000 

State  Aid  for  Schools 

not  in  GNRPs       6,410,000 

City  Hall 20,000,000 

Street  Maintenance  30,000,000 

Plant  Maintenance     15,000,000 

Facilities  Not  in 

GNRP  areas           35.509.000 

$204,919,000 

The  $15,186,000  deficit  must  either  be  financed  by 
new  municipal  resources,   or  limitations  must  be  placed  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  proposed  renewal  program. 
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Existing  Policies 


The  following  policies  were  assumed  in  this  projection 
of  the  money  available  for  Boston's  share  of  the  renewal  pro- 
gram during  the  next  fifteen  years* 

1.  No  increase  in  the  tax  rate  (Policy  of  the  Mayor 
and  the  BBA  staff) 

2.  No  borrowing  greater  than  the  current  funded  debt 
(Policy  of  the  BBA  staff).     This  policy  is  necessary  so  that 
any  increase  in  debt  service  payments  will  not  be  reflected  by 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  tax  rate.     An  exception  to  this 
policy  is  the  borrowing  for  schools,   roads,  and  the  renewal  pro- 
gram; since  the  state  supplies  the  yearly  annual  payments  and 
this  borrowing  will  not  necessitate  any  increase  in  city  payments. 

3.  Present  modes  of  cost  payments  to  continue  (Policy 
of  the  BBA  staff  until  a  further  study  into  new  methods  of  city 
financing  for  operating  costs  is  complete) 

4.  Past  rates  of  increase  in  amounts  of  Federal  and 
State  aid  to  continue  (Policy  of  the  BRA.  staff  until  a  further 
study  into  new  Federal  and  State  aids  is  complete). 


Major  Policies  of  the  Plan 

An  extrapolation  of  the  1970  operating  costs  and  revenue 
increase  determined  In  the  report  "Planning  Considerations  for 
the  Master  Program",   October  20,   1961  disclosed  that  the  opera- 
ting cost  deficit  in  1975  would  be  $51,398,580  (Table  VI-lX. 
If  this  deficit  were  bonded  within  the  money  available  from  the 
debt,   service  payments  of  the  City's  present  debt  through  1975 
($133,583,000),  this  would  reduce  the  amount  available  for 
capital  improvements  over  the  next  fifteen  years  to  $83,184,000. 
Moreover,    if  the  $20,000,000  allocated  to  the  new  City  Hall  and 
the  assumptions  of  a  $15,000,000  expenditure  for  major  repairs 
to  the  existing  structural  system  and  $30,000,000  for  repairs 
to  the  existing  street  system  over  the  next  fifteen  years  were 
subtracted  from  this  $83,184,000,   only  $18,184,000  would  be 
available  for  the  City's  share  of  the  renewal  program  during 
the  next  fifteen  years.      In  order  to  ensure  that  the  City  will 
be  able  to  finance  its  renewal  program,    It  was  assumed  that  the 
operating  cost  deficit  of  $51,398,580  would  be  financed  by  means 
other  than  bonding.     One  method  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
tax  base.     An  investigation  was  made  into  the  amount  of  industrial 
and  commercial  land  necessary  to  return  this  amount  of  tax  revenue. 
Table  VI-1   (3)  contains  the  total  acreage  and  investment  for  each 
of  six  land  uses,  which  would  return  to  the  city  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  the  1975  operating  cost  deficit.     Table  TI-1   (4) 
shows  several  combinations  of  these  uses  which  would  return  the 
necessary  tax  monies  to  the  City. 
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Assumptions 

i> 

1.  The  City  will  have   $133,600,000  available  for 
capital  improvements  from  debt  service  payments  over  the  next 
fifteen  years. 

2.  The  Federal  government  will  pay  its  two-thirds 
share  for  each  GHHP,  with  the  difference  "between  the  theoretical 
Federal  share  and  the  actual  Federal  share  in  each  area  used 

as  pooling  credits  for  other  areas, 

3.  The  renewal  aid  from  the  State  will  "be  assumed  as 
one— half  of  the  City's  actual  share. 

4.  The  State  will  contribute  additional  aids  of  30$  for 
school  construction  and  5°$  for  road  construction  (Chapter  90). 

5.  The  amount  of  aid  available  for  road  construction 
under  Chapter  90  is  assumed  to  continue  at  its  present  rate  of 
approximately  $500,000/year  or  $1.0,000,000  in  ten  years  (in- 
eluding  inflation. 

6.  The  difference  between  the  total  State  aid  and  the 
City's  actual  payment  is  counted  as  part  of  the  City's  share 
when  the  former  is  greater  than  the  latter. 

7.  The  amount  of  capital  available  for  the  City's  share 
from  Section  112  credits  is  assumed  to  be  $50,000,000. 


Analysis  of  the  Determination  of  the  City's  Share 

The  City's  share  of  the  Plan  proposed  in  this  report 
was  determined  by  estimating  the  cost  of  the  entire  Plan  (not 
including  non-residential  acquisition,   clearance,   and  site 
improvement  costs,   nor  acquisition  and  clearance  costs  for  road 
widenings)  in  the  following  manner:     Use  of  the  Federal  formula 
which  prescribes  a  two-thirds  federal  share/ one-third  local 
share,   for  the  existing  GNEP  projects  and  for  the  three  GNHP 
projects  proposed  in  this  report,   and  then  adding  the  City's 
cost  for  community  facilities  proposed  in  areas  outside  of 
renewal  projects  (Tables  VI-3  and  VI-4).     The  total  "-) 

net  project  cost  of  the  present  and  proposed  GNEP  areas  is 
$310,000,000  (see  Table  VI-4).      The  City's  theoretical  share 
Is  one-third  of  this  amount,   or  $103,000,000.     However,   the 
State  contributes  one-half  of  the  City's  actual  share,   30$  of 
the  school  costs,   and  50$  of  the  Chapter  90  roads;   or,   the 
City  pays  one-sixth  of  the  net  project  cost  minus  the  State 
aid  for  schools  and  roads.     Within  the  present  and  proposed 
GNEP's  the  State  will  contribute   $51,500,000  toward  the  City's 
share  and  $21,000,000  in  aid  for  schools  and  roads.     The  City's 
actual  net  cost  is  thus  reduced  to   $25,500,000*  for  the  areas 
within  present  and  ■proposed  GHEP's. 

*This  net  cost  includes  the  $5,000,000  of  #112  credits  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  the  City' 8  share. 
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Within  the  rest  of  the  Plan  which  does  not  fall 
within  GNHP's,  and  the  proposed  community  facilities  will  cost 
the  City  $35,509,000  and  the  State  $6,410,000  for  school  aid. 
(No  new  roads  were  proposed  in  these  areas  since  the  available 
$1.0,000,000  from  the   State  under  Chapter  90  was  used  within 
the  present  GMEP  areas. )    Added  to  these  two  actual  net  City 
costs  totaling  $61,009,000  is  the   $20,000,000  for  the  City  Hall, 
the   $15,000,000  for  major  repairs  to  the  existing  structural 
system,   and  the  $30,000,000  for  repairs  to  the  existing  street 
system;   or,   a  total  City  cost  6t: -$126,009,000  for  the  fifteen 
year  period. 

The  State  offers  to  the  City,  under  its  school,   road, 
and  renewal  programs,  annual  amounts  to  meet  the  debt  incurred 
by  the  City,   in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  State  aid.     The 
City  thus  has  to  increase  its  bonded  debt  to  include  the  one- 
sixth  net  project  cost  paid  by  the  State,  the  30$  aid  to  schools, 
and  the  50%  aid  to  road  construction;  but,  the  City  only  has  to 
pay  the  additional  interest  payment  on  the  debt  service  and  not 
the  principal.     Within  this  plan,   the  State  renewal  share  of 
$51,500,000  and  the  State  aid  for  schools  and  roads  of  $26,500,000, 
or  a  total  of  $78,000,000,   must  be  bonded  by  the  City  and  the 
interest  payment  on  this  of  $1,000,000  be  paid  by  the  City. 
This  implies  that  the  City  must  lose  $16,700,000  of  its  present 
$134,000,000  available  for  borrowing  for  capital  improvements. 

In  order  to  fully  determine  the  amount  the  City  would 
have  available  for  full  bonding  of  the  one-third  share  plus 
the  aid  for  schools  and  roads:  the  annual   State  contribution  to 
the  debt  service  payments  for  schools,   roads,   and  the  renewal 
aid  ($5,600,000)  was  added  to  the  quantity  available  from  the 
City's  debt.     This  amount  was  then  bonded  over  a  twenty-five 
year  period  at  3.5$  interest.     The  total  amount  available  for 
each  year  between  I960  and  1975  is  tabulated  in  Table  VI-2, 
together  with  the  total  amount  available  to  the  City  by  1975  - 
$189,733,000. 

Since  the  total  amount  to  be  spent  by  the  City  by  1975 
is   $204,919,000  (includes  actual  cost  to  the  City  of  the  present 
and  proposed  GMEP's;   the  facilities  in  the  rest  of  the  City; 
the   State  aid  for  schools,   roads,   and  the  renewal  program;   the 
City  Hall;  and  building  and  road  maintenance),   the  City  must 
find  other  financial  resources  to  overcome  this  $15,186,000 
deficit,   or,   a  limitation  must  be  placed  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  proposed  renewal  program.      (As  mentioned  previously,   the 
cost  of  the  plan  does  not  include  non-residential  acquisition, 
clearance,   and  site  improvements,   nor  acquisition  and  clearance 
for  street  widenings.     These  new  costs  would  be  expected  to 
utilize  some  of  the  remaining  $45,000,000  of  #112  credits 
available  for  the  local  contribution, ) 
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Another  cost  which  was  not  Included  was  the  acquisition, 
clearance,  and  site  improvements  of  land  necessary  for  proposed 
institutional  expansion  in  the  City  (conservatively  estimated 
at  270  acres).  Most  of  the  land  surrounding  the  present  in- 
stitutional hull dings  is  either  commercial  or  industrial.  Eue 
to  the  lack  of  information  on  the  quantity  or  future  of  non- 
residential clearance  activities  and  the  need  for  non-residential 
clearance  for  institutional  expansion,  it  was  decided  to  deter- 
mine how  much  non— residential  land  could  "be  acquired  and  cleared 
with  the  $^5,000,000  of  #112  credits  (or  a  total  program  of 
$270,000,000).  Table  VI-5  shows  the  number  of  acres  in  three 
different  types  of  non-residential  land  use  which  could  he 
acquired,  cleared,  and  improved  for  $270,000,000.  One  example, 
of  a  mixture  of  the  three  uses,  produced  exactly  the  acreage 
required  by  the  institutions.  Thus,  the  minimum  of  270  acres 
required  for  institutional  expansion  by  1975  could  be  provided 
at  no  actual  cost  to  the  City.  Other  combinations  would  also 
enable  the  270  acres,  plus  additional  acreage  for  necessary 
street  widenings  and  non-residential  clearance  and  funds  for 
acquisition,  and  site  improvements,  to  be  obtained  without 
actual  cost  to  the  City. 
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Table  VI-1.     Proposals   for  Tax  Base  Improvement   In  Boston 


(1)   1975 


Operating  Cost  Increase ..£87,798,000 

Revenue  Increase....... . ......  36,399,420 


Amount  needed  to  meet 
operating  cost  deficit, 


451,398,580 


(2)     Assumptions: 

a)     Assessment   is  not  full  market  value,   but 
percentaged  accordingly: 


Industry 

Office 

Store 


Inner  Core  Area 

— m 


Outer  Core  Area 

sole 


100%  90% 

b)   Tax  Rate  is  &100  for  each  4-1000  of  assessed  value. 


(3)  The  following  table  presents  the  total  acreage 
and  full  value  of  each  of  three  uses  (two  examples  of  each) 
which  would  return  to  the  city  the  necessary  amount  to 
overcome  the  1975  operating  cost  deficit: 


USE 


PAR 


Total  Assessed 

Values   of  Land     Return    to     Acres     Pull 

Building/acre       City/acre     Needed  Value 


INDUSTRY 
vpe  I-new  build-     8.0     $1, 120,690 
ng(  outer  core) 


ype  II-older  build-5.3 
ng(  outside  regional 
ore) 


247,140 


OFFICE 
ype  I-new  build-     10.5     5,588,235 
ng  ( inner  & 
tuter  core) 


,'ype  II-older 
milding( inner 
;ore) 

STORE 
?ype  I- 100$  area 

type  11-Boylston 
Newbury  area 


12.0  2,000,000 

5.7  5,853,846 
7.3  2,400,000 


4,112,069 
24,714 

558,824 
200,000 

585,385 
240, 000 


458 


2,080 


92 


257 


$855,460,000 


856,752,000 


642,647,026 


87.8 
214.0 


642,500,000 

514,343,690 
513,600,000 
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Table  VI-1  (continued) 


(4)  Exemplary  distributions  of  industry,  office 
and  retail  uses  which  would  return  the  necessary  amount 
to  the  city  to  overcome  the  1975  operating  cost  deficit 
were  based  upon  the  following  assumption: 

35$  Industry 
55$  Office 
10%  Retail 


a)  Indus  try- Type  I 
Office- Type  I 
Retail- Type  I 

Total 


Acres 

TSU75 

50.6 

8.8 

219.9  ac 


Return  to 

City 

$17,989,503 

28,269,219 

5,139,858 

|51,398,580 


Full 

Value 

$299,784,575 

356,250,000 

51,398,580 

1707,433,153 


b)  Indus  try- Type  I 
Office-Type  I 
Retail- Type  II 


Total 


160.5 

50.6 

21.4 
232.5  ac. 


$17,989,503 

28,269,219 

5,139,858 

$51,398,580 


$299,784,575 

356,250,000 

57,066,667 

$712,250,000 


c)  Indus  try- Type  II 
Office- Type  I 
Retail-Type  II 

Total 


728.0 

50.6 

21.4 
800.0  ac 


$17,989,503 

28,269,219 

5,139,858 

$51,398,580 


$299,863,200 

356,250,000 

57,066,667 

$713,179,867 


(5)     Existing  Land  Use  In  Boston 
(excluding  the   islands) 


TOTAL 


IND.        COMM. 


RES.      VACANT 


STREETS        RR 


Aires 


30,551 
100 


1817 
6.01 


1397 
4.6 


7604 
23 


3111 
10 


8036 
26 


968 
3.2 
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Table  VI-5 
Amount  of  Land-take  Cleared  for  #L12  Credits 


a)    Acquisition  and  Clearance  Costs:       Acquisition       Clearance         Total , 


Type  II  —  Industry- 
Type  II  -  Office 
Type  II  -  Retail 


$  500,000/ac  $  90,000/ac  $  590,000/ac 
2,000,000/ac  175,000/ac  2,175.000/ac 
2, 500,000/ac       105,000/ac       2,605,000/ac 


b;    Amount  of  each  use  reqelred: 

Industry 

Office 

Retail 


455  acres 
123  acres 
103  acres 


c)    Ustrlljution 


Industry 

Office 

Retail 


218  acres 
17  acres 
UO  acres 


$128,620,000 

36,975.000 

104,200,000 


PART  VII 


TRAVEL  PATTERNS  AND  CIRCULATION  FACILITIES 


Seotion  At 
Section  B: 


Section  C: 
Section  D: 


The  Dimensions  of  the  Transportation 

Situation  in  Metro-City 
The  Characteristics  and  Condition  of 

Existing  Metro»City  Circulation 

Facilities 
Circulation  System  Proposed  for  1975 
Strategies  to  Achieve  the  Proposed 
Circulation  Plan 


SUMMARY 


The  following  major  projects,  not  necessa- 
rily in  order  of  importance  nor  in  chronological 
order,  are  proposed  to  be  completed  by  1975>. 

1.  Improve  the  transit  rolling  stock 

2.  Improve  transit  operations  at  specific 

locations  such  as  Government  Center 

3.  Revise  the  transit  fare  structure 

k*.     Supplement  the  Central  Artery  with  new 
or  improved  local  street  connections 

5>.  Eliminate  several  of  the  ramps  serving 
the  Central  Artery 

6.  Make  general  street  improvements  in 
Downtown  Boston 

7»  Complete  the  widening  of  Route  128 

8.  Extend  transit  service  to  the  north, 

northwest,  west,  southwest  and 
southeast  of  Boston 

9.  Construct  the  northern,  western  and 

southeastern  sections  of  the  Inner 
Belt 
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Section  A:   THE  DIMENSIONS  OP  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
SITUATION  IN  METRO-CITY" 


Problems  and  Issues 

Currently,  at  most  points  in, the  Metro-City 
circulation  system  the  vehicular  travel  demands  exceed 
the  capacities  of  the  existing  facilities.  Although 
the  circulation  system  is  still  functioning,  many  trips 
take  an  excessive  amount  of  time  considering  the  techno- 
logical capabilities  of  the  era.   People  are  gaining 
their  destinations  by  using  local  and  neighborhood  streets, 
taking  long  and  devious  paths  to  av6id  congestion,  and 
often  enduring  the  discomforts  of  overcrowded  roads. 

Forecasts  of  Change  Affecting  Transportation  Needs  in 
Metro-City  [tSBEsS  Area) 

The  total  number  of  person  trips  in  Metro- 
City  has  increased  1+0$  since  191+5.  By  1980,  the  total 
travel  by  persons  residing  in  the  100  cities  and  towns 
in  Metro-City  is  expected  to  exceed  the  I960  level  by 
about  50?o.     While  total  travel  by  persons  will  increase 
50fo,   the  number  of  automobile  driver  trips  is  expected 
to  increase  by  almost  100$.  With  the  total  increase  in 

fersonal  trips  taking  place  as  automobile  trips,  the  net 
mpact  will  be  a  doubling  of  the  number  of  vehicles  on 
the  Metro's  roadways  between  I960  and  I960. 


Potentials  and  Resources 

Boston  has  the  opportunity  in  the  next  15 
years  to  make  great  strides  in  directing  the  nature, 
rate  and  quantity  of  regional  development.  Large  sums 
of  money  will  continue  to  be  appropriated  for  urban 
renewal  and  highway  construction.  Even  greater  sums 
of  private  capital  will  be  invested  in  Metro-City. 
If  the  urban  renewal,  circulation  and  other  plans  of  , 
the  City  of  Boston  and  the  surrounding  communities  are 
coordinated  and  complete  the  area  will  have  the  neces«* 
sary  instruments  to  exert  strong  control  over  Its  own 
destiny. 


Policies  of  the  Plan  Regarding  Transportation 

This  Plan  accepts  the  general  principles 
of  the  1914-8  Master  Highway  Plan,  the  191+5  and  192+7 
Coolldge  Reports  and  the  I960  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict Plan.  In  the  case  of  the  Master  Highway  Plan, 
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it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  highways  in  a  sequence 
appropriate  to  the  proposed  plan.  The  Plan  rejects  the 
PCC  extensions  called  for  in  the  Coolidge  Report,  but 
is  in  favor  of  rapid  transit  extensions  to  the  suburbs 
by  combinations  of  express  and  local  transit  service; . 
We  agree  at  this  time  with  the  general  proposals  and 
policy  positions  of  the  I960  Central  Business  District 
Plan,  but  not  necessarily  with  the  specific  alignments 
or  locations. 

An  important  policy  of  this  sketch  plan  is 
its  position  on  rapid  transit.   It  is  proposed  that  in 
each  sector  of  Metro-City  the  required  rapid  transit 
service  should  be  initiated  before  additional  express- 
ways are  provided.  Expressways  should  not  be  extended 
into  the  Regional  Core  until  the  required  roadway  con- 
nectors (e.g.  Inner  Belt)  and  parking  facilities  are 
available  to  serve  the  anticipated  traffic  volumes. 
Moreover,  no  existing  transit  services  should  be  dis- 
continued in  any  sector  until  transit  needs  in  other 
sectors  are  met  and  a  new  transit  service  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  discontinued  facility.   The  maps  de- 
picting the  three  stages  of  the  transportation  system 
between  1961  and  1980  indicate  the  strategy  used  in 
planning  the  transit  and  expressway  improvements. 

More  specific  policy  positions  are  noted 
below. 

1.  Existing  railroad  or  transit  rights- 
of-way  should  be  retained  for  immediate  or  future  use 
as  transit  corridors. 

2.  All  proposed  highway  or  transit  rights- 
of-way  should  be  of  an  alignment  and  width  sufficient 

to  allow  future,  and  possibly  different,  means  of  travel 
to  use  the  same  channel  with  maximum  efficiency. 

3.  Improvements  to  the  roadway  system  should 
emphasize  attaining  the  required  vehicular  capacities 
rather  than  increasing  potential  travel  speeds. 

k»      Improvements  to  the  transit  system  should 
seek  to  increase  the  use  of  the  present  transit  system 
while  adding  as  many  additional  elements  as  possible  to 
attain  an  upgraded  and  more  effective  system. 

5.   As  previously  recorded  in  the  I960  CBD 
report,  the  extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
past  the  Inner  Belt  into  the  Regional  Core  would  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  this  sketch 
plan. 


■ 


' 
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6.  No  elevated  transit  serviee  should  be 
discontinued  before  1975  unless  an  equally  efficient 
transit  service  is  available  as  a  replacement.  How- 
ever, efforts  should  be  initiated  now  to  upgrade  the 
service  on  elevated  lines  by  decreasing  the  noise,, 
improving  the  comfort  and  utility  of  the  rolling  stock 
and  the  condition  of  the  structures. 


Objectives  of  the  Flan  Regarding  Transportation 

The  main  objectives  of  this  sketch  plan  in 
regard  to  circulation  are; 

1.  Develop  a  potential  web  of  circulation 
channels  within  which  development  decisions  can  be  made 
as  physical  facility  needs  become  evident. 

2.  Establish  a  more  favorable  situation  for 
public  transportation  as  measured  by  the  use  made  of 
public  and  private  transportation  (i.e.  automobile)  by 
individuals  in  the  Region. 

3.  Use  the  present  and  potential  transpor- 
tation investment  at  the  maximum  level  required  to  pro- 
duce the  i  fundamental  changes  in  activity  distribution 
necessary  to  balance  circulation  demands. 


These  objectives  are  sought  to  promote  the  following 
major  land  use  and  circulation  relationships. 

1.  A  Regional  Core  comprising  a  mix  of 
activities, most  of  which  have  regional  or  extra-re- 
gional influence.  Past  and  convenient  access  to  the 
Regional  Core  by  highway  and  rapid  transit  will  be 
available  from  all  sectors  of  the  Metro. 

2.  Five  "Action  Belts"  radiating  out  from 
the  Regional  Core  into  the  hinterlands.  The  dense  resi« 
dential,  commercial,  industrial  and  public  uses  along 
these  Belts  will  be  served  by  major  circulation  spines, 
comprised  of  expressways  and  transit  service  (express 
and  local)  running  longitudinally  along  them. 

3.  Several  "Satellite  Cores"  outside  the 
Regional  Core  (see  Figure  II  -  1),  but  within  the 
^Action  Belts"  will  provide  the  Metro-City  hinterland 
with  all  the  services  and  activities  required  by  a 
large,  diverse  and  dispersed  population.  Easy-access 
will  be  available  to  the  Satellite  Cores  from  their 
respective  market  areas.  The  Satellite  Cores  will  be 
developed  as  transfer  points  from  auto  to  transit  for 
people  going  to  the  Regional  Core. 
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i|..  A  number  of  "Secondary  Cores"  situated 
at  the  intersections  of  the  "Action  Belts"  and  the  Inner 
Belt  highway  (see  Figure  II  -  1)  permitting  transfer  to 
different  "Action  Belts." 


Assumptions  of  the  Plan  Regarding  Transportation 

The  assumptions  accepted  in  order  to  plan 
for  the  achievement  of  the  above  objectives  are; 

1.  The  sequence  of  construction  for  major 
interstate  and  state  highways  already  planned  for  Metro- 
City  can  be  ordered  to  strengthen  the  policy  positions 
of  the  plan  and  to  help  attain  the  transportation 
objectives. 

2.  Sufficient  financial  resources  will  be 
available  between  now  and  1975  to  support  significant 
improvements  and  expansions  of  the  existing  public 
transit  system  and  to  begin  some  important  new  additions 
to  the  system. 

3.  The  rate  of  spending  for  new  highway  con- 
struction over  the  short-run  will  be  about  equal  to  the 
current  rate. 

k*     The  present  pricing  policies  for  high- 
way, transit  and  parking  facilities  will  prevail  for 
the  1$   year  plan  period. 
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Qualitative  Objectives  of  the  Transportation  Plan 

Several  qualitative  targets  (presented 
below  in  Tables  VII-1  and  VII-2)  have  been  adopted 
for  the  year  1975.  These  targets,  pertaining  to 
auto  and  transit  trips  to  the  Downtown  Areaj-  are 
based  on  examination  of  the  existing  situation  and 
reasonable  assumptions  as  to  what  must  occur  by  1975 
in  order  to  achieve  the  major  land  use  and  circula- 
tion objectives. 

Table  VII  -;  1  L  : 
Qualitative[  Targets  for  Downtown  Oriented  Transportation-1975 

Category I960    1975  (target) 

Total  Person  Trips  to  Downtown  580,000  650,000 

Total  Transit  Trips  to  Downtown  210,000  270,000 

Total  Trips  in  Autos  to  Downtown  370,000  380,000 

Total  Autos  to  Downtown  255*000  270,000 

Total  Autos  &  Trucks  to  Downtown  300,000  320,000 

Total  Through  Autos  and  Trucks  110,000  185,000 

Total  Vehicles  Passing  Inner  Belt 

Cordon  410,000        505,000 


Table  VII  -  2 

Qualitative  Targets  for  Downtown  Parking  Facilities 
By  Type  -  197F 

Type  of  Parking 1961 1975  (target) 

Garage—  I6,405(a)      28,000 

Surface  Lots  11,748         4,000 

On-Street  8,675  6,000 

Total  37,028         38,000 

(a)  includes  1450  spaces  in  the  Boston  Common  Garage. 

1  The  "Downtown  Area",  as  used  in  reference  to 
transportation  proposals  includes  the  part  of  the 
Boston  Peninsula  north  of  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
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The  Challenge  of  the  Transportation  Plan 

The  objectives,  policy  positions  and  targets 
noted  above  imply  that  in  order  to  realize  the  plan, suf- 
ficient persuasion  and  influence  must  be  directed  at  the 
decision-making  levels  of  City,  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. Tliis  strength  cannot  be  focussed  unless  policies 
consistent  with  the  statements  of  this  section  are  clearly 
formulated  and  forcibly  expressed  by  all  parties  concerned. 

Even  if  the  plan  is  attained  by  1975,  great 
deficiencies  will  still  remain  in  the  circulation  system. 
Travel  demands  have  grown  dramatically  in  the  past  and 
will  continue  to  grow  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  at  which 
they  have  been,  or  are  expected  to  be  satisfied  or  re- 
directed.  To  attain  a  satisfactory  circulation  system, 
consistent  with  other  plan  objectives,  by  1975*  will 
require  a  considerable  change  in  present  public  and 
private  transportation  expenditure  patterns  and  in 
governmental  relations  within  Metro-City. 
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Section  B:  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  CONDITION  OP  THE 
THE  EXISTING  METRO-CITY  CIRCULATION 
FACILITIES 


Background  of  the  Transit  System 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  basic  transportation  network  of  Boston  and  its 
adjacent  communities  was  composed  of  urban  rapid 
transit  lines  (e.g.  trolley  lines)  and  commuter  rail- 
roads. By  1923  the  basic  elements  of  the  network  were 
established.  Only  one  rapid  transit  extension  and  two 
trolley  routes  have  been  built  in  the  last  forty  years. 
The  decline  of  public  transit  in  the  last  l£  years  is 
reflected  in  the  abandonment  of  several  trolley  lines, 
the  replacement  of  others  by  bus  service  and  the  general 
decrease  in  commuter  railroad  service. 


Background  of  the  Highway  System 

Originating  with  a  few  major  highways,  such 
as  the  Boston-Worcester  Turnpike  (Route  9)  before  World 
War  II,  the  highway cnefcwprk  serving  the  Boston  area  has 
since  developed  comparatively  rapidly.  Major  express- 
ways and  principal  arterials  built  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  include   (not  necessarily  in  chronological 
order) :  The  East  Boston  Expressway,  the  Mystic  River 
Bridge,  the  Route  128  circumferential,  the  Central 
Artery,  Northeast  Expressway,  Storrow  Memorial  Drive, 
the  Southeast  Expressway,  Interstate  Route  93,  the 
Lynnway,  Morrissey  Boulevard,  Revere  Beach  Parkway, 
Pellsway,  and  the  William  Calahan,  Jr.  Tunnel.   In 
addition,  a  large  number  of  local  improvements  in 
the  road  patterns  have  been  made,  such  as:  The 
Forest  Hills  overpass,  Memorial  Drive -Longfellow  Bridge 
interchange,  improvements  at  Leverett  and  Charles 
circles.   Present  plans  call  for  implementing  the 
framework  outlined  in  the  191+8  Master  Highway  Plan. 


Background  of  the  Parking  System 

The  ability  of  Downtown  Boston  to  park  the 
vehicles  carried  in  on  the  highway  system  has  generally 
lagged  behind  the  rate  of  development  of  the  system. 
A  considerable  number  of  parking  spaces  were  available 
by  19lj.O,  but  by  1950  a  definite  gap  appeared.  However, 
the  provision  of  garage  spaces  has  increased  markedly 
in  the  last  decade.  The  number  of  garage  spaces 
available  over  the  last  two  decades  in  the  Downtown 
is  noted  below: 

191+0  -  7,860 

1950  -  8,311 

1961  -l6,l!05  (including  Boston 

Common  Garage) 
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Table  VII  -  3  (below)  shows  the  existing 
and  proposed  distribution  of  all  parking  spaces  (i.e. 
off-street  and  on-street)  in  "the  Regional  Core. 


Table  VII  -  3 

Distribution  of  Parking  Spaces  in  the 
Regional  Core  by  Type  -  1975 

Type  of  Parking 1961 1975  (target) 

Garages  -  Municipal      $,t>kk  7,200 

Other         10,761 

Surface  Lots  -  Municipal  1,130 
Other     10,818 

On-Street  -  Municipal     4,675 
Other        4,000 

TOTAL 


16,405 

20,800 

28,000 

11, 748 

930 
3,070 

4,000 

6,000 

' 

8,675 
37,028 

0 

6,000 

38,oob 

The  Existing  Circulation  System 

1.   Characteristics  of  the  Existing  Transit  System 

a»  Hierarchy  No.  1  -  Rapid  Transit 

Three  rapid  transit  lines, shown  on  the 
Curr e nt  Tr ans it  Sy s t em  Map;  are  available  serving, 
to  varying  extents,  all  corridors  except  the  western 
one.  The  Northeast  Corridor  is  served  by  the  Revere 
line  to  a  distance  five  miles  from  the  Regional  Core; 
the  Northwest  Corridor  is  served  only  to  Harvard  Square, 
slightly  more  than  two  miles  from  the  Core;  the  South- 
west Corridor  to  Ashmont,  both  about  four  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  Core. 

b.   Hierarchy  No.  2  -  PCC  Trolley  Lines 

The  city  is  also  served  by  a  system  of  PCC 
(trolley)  lines  using  the  Tremont  Street-Boylston 
Street  subway.  These  provide  a  much  slower  service  from: 

i)  Water  town  Square,  six  miles  from  the 
Core 
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ii)  Lake  Street  at  the  Boston-Newton 
Line,  five  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  Core 

iii)  Cleveland  Circle,  five  miles  from 
the  Core 

iv)  Riverside,  ten  miles  from  the  Core 

v)   Jamaica  Plain  (Huntington  Avenue 
line),  five  miles  from  the  Core 

vi)  Lenox  Street  (Tremont  Street  line), 
two  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
Core. 

There  is  also  a  high  speed  trolley  line  connecting 
Mattapan  Square  with  the  Ashmont  terminal,  a  distance 
of  two  and  one-half  miles, 

c,  Hierarchy  No.  3  -  Bus  and  Trackless  Trolley 

The  system  of  rail  rapid  transit  is  supple- 
mented by  a  bus  and  trackless  trolley  feeder  system, 
serving  the  major  stations  on  the  transit  system.   Ex- 
press bus  service  is  almost  non-existent,  since  the  MTA 
management  feel  the  majority  of  desires  for  these  trips 
can  be  met  by  the  existing  rail  facilities. 

d.  Hierarchy  No.  k   -  Commuter  Railroads 

Additional  service  to  the  Core  is  provided 
to  a  limited  degree  by  commuter  railroads  (see  the 
Regional  Transit  System  and  Proposals  Map)  and  suburban 
Bus  lines,  such  as  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street 
Railway.  Only  17,000  passengers  per  day  are  brought 
in  by  the  former.  The  latter  provide  only  limited 
service  since  the  MTA  is  the  agency  empowered  to  pro- 
vide the  basic  transportation  within  its  franchise  area. 

2.  Characteristics  of  the  Road  System 

a.  Hierarchy  No*  1  -  Expressways 

The  basic  framework  of  a  Metro-City  express- 
way system  is  not  yet  completed.  The  elements  presently 
available,  as  shown  on  the  Regional  Highway  System  and 
Proposals  Map,  are: 

i)  An  expressway  route  from  the  north- 
east to  the  southeast  via  the  Central  Artery  (  this  is 
not  yet  completed  in  the  northeast). 
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ii)  A  belt  route  at  a  radius  of  ten  to 
twelve  railes  from  the  Core  (Route  128) 

iii)  An  expressway  route  from  the 
Regional  Core  into  East  Boston  (three  miles)  via  a 
four-lane  tunnel) 

iv)  An  expressway  in.  the  northern  sector 
is  under  construction  and  is  now  completed  to  a  point 
about  two  miles  from  its  proposed  connection  to  the 
Inner  Belt. 

b.     Hierarch 


erarchy  No.   2  -  State  Highways  and 
Other  Prlfroifial-ArteElals 


The  major  components  of  this  hierarchy 
indicated  as  "arterial  routes"  on  the  Regional  Highway 
System  and  Proposals  Map,  are: 

i)  State  Routes  1A  and  1  in  the  north- 
east sector 

ii)   State  Routes  28  and  38  in  the 
northern  sector 

iii)   State  Route  9  in  the  western 
sector 

iv)   State  Route  1  in  the  southwest 

None  of  these  roads  have  large  capacities 
past  the  path  of  the  Inner  Belt.  The  only  roads  inside 
the  Inner  Belt  that  can  carry  large  volumes  of  traffic 
are  Memorial  Drive  and  Storrow  Drive. 

c»  Hierarchy  No.  3  -  City  Streets 

Examples  of  this  type  of  street  (indicated 
as  "principal  streets"  on  the  Regional  Highway  System 
6nd  Proposals  Map. are  Washington,  Tremont  and  Cambridge 
streets. 

3-  marking 

The  rates  for  parking  at  various  types  of 
parking  facilities  are  as  follows: 

Garages  $1.10/day  to  $2.£o/day 

Surface  lots  ,85/day  to  2.5o/day 

On-Street  ,05/hour  to  ,10/hour 
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Functional  Aspects  of  the  Existing  Circulation  System 

The  present  Metro  and  City  circulation  ,  ?t 
systems  are  unable  to  serve  current  travel  demands. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  circulation  projects 
urgently  called  for  in  the  late  19l|.0*s  have  not  yet 
been  built,  indicating  that  Boston  and  the  surround- 
ing communities  are  not  reacting  fast  enough  to  solve 
the  ever  growing  circulation  problems. 

There  are  large  deficiencies  in  express- 
way facilities  in  all  six  radial  sectors  as  indicated 
on  the  I960  Peak  Hour,  Peak  Direction  Sector  Deficien- 
cies or'  Surplus  Map.  The'  northeast,  northern,  and 
northwest  sectors  are  the  least  deficient.   In  each  of 
these  sectors  there  is  a  need  for  about  four  additional 
lanes  of  expressway  (both  directions)  to  handle  peak 
hour  travel  demands.  In  the  west  there  should  be  an 
additional  four  lanes  of  expressway  from  the  Regional 
Core  to  Brighton  and  about  ten  lanes  from  Brighton  to 
Route  128.  The  southwest  is  deficient  by  four  lanes 
near  the  Inner  Belt,  eight  lanes  from  Roxbury  to  the 
City  Limits,  and  four  lanes  to  Route  128.   In  the 
southeast  sector  there  is  a  need  for  four  lanes  near 
the  Core,  eight  lanes  near  Quincy,  and  about  two  lanes 
to  the  Hingham  area. 

Although  only  one  of  the  three  required 
circumferentials  shown- on  the' Regional  Highway  Systems 
and  ProposalMap'has  "been  built.-* {Rout«:*12« } , .-.  a^  large,. 
number1  of  vehioies  desire  to  make  expressway^type/jfcrips 
along  the_  proposed  alignments.  The  following  numbers 
of  new  expressway  lanes  are  required  to  carry  present 
peak  hour  volumes: 

Inner  Belt:  Northern  portion  -  8 

Western  portion  -  12 
Southern  portion  -  10 

Intermediate  Belt:      Northern  portion  -  h 

Western  portion  •  -  6 
Southern  portion  -  k 

Route  128:  Northern  portion  -  2 

Western  portion  -  2 
Southern  portion  -  0 

Certainly  transit  facilities  are  capable  of 
substituting  for  some  of  the  roadway  deficiencies. 
However,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  present  transit 
system  (e.g.  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  com- 
parison to  the  automobile,  a  limited  capacity  at  sub- 
way tunnels,  insufficient  feeder  lines),  the  relative 
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impact  which  increased  transit  use  could  have  on  the 
travel  situation  is  quite  minor*  The  following  numbers 
of  people  are  presently  using  mass  transit  for  peak  hour 
travel  to  Downtown  Boston: 

Northeast  sector  -  10,000 

Northern  sector  -  11,000 

Northwest  sector  -  10,000 

Western  sector  -  9,000 

Southwest  sector  -  10,000 

Southeast  sector  -  17,000 

No  existing  transit  service  can  accommodate  circum- 
ferential travel  needs. 

Approximately  1^,000  vehicles  making  express- 
way length  trips  arrive  at  Downtown  destinations  during 
the  morning  peak  hour.   In  addition,  during  this  period, 
an  estimated  10,000  vehicles  come  to  Downtown  destina- 
tions from  adjacent  areas.  Also,  10,000  through  trip 
vehicles  enter  Downtown.  However,  there  is  a  peak  hour 
capacity  into  Downtown  of  only  30,000  vehicles.  Thus, 
5,000  more  vehicles  desire  to  enter  Downtown  at  the 
peak  hour  than  the  present  capacity  permits.  Moreover, 
about  SOfo   of  the  30,000  vehicle  capacity  is  on  four 
entrances  to  Downtown:  Storrow  Drive,  Sumner  Tunnel, 
Mystic  River  Bridge,  and  the  Southeast  Expressway. 
It  is  obvious  from  these  comparisons  that  Downtown  is 
already  congested  and  that  no  easy  solutions  exist  for 
the  traffic  congestion.   Even  if  travel  demands  did  not 
grow  in  the  future  and  if  many  through  trips  were  diverted, 
all  existing  streets  would  be  operating  at  capacity  dur- 
ing peak  hours  at  an  outer  cordon  line  encircling  Downtown. 
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Section  C:   CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PROPOSED  FOR  1975 

1.   Sequence  of  Development 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  stated  targets 
a  careful  sequence  of  development,  based  on  the  stated 
assumptions,  has  been  prepared.  The  1975  optimistic 
expectations  would  include: 

a)  A  complete  basic  network  of  Rapid 
Transit  lines  serving  each  of  the  six  corridors 

b)  A  basic  network  of  expressways 
serving  every  corridor,  except  the  Northwest  corridor, 
which  will  gain  expressway  service  by  1980 

c)  A  completed  Inner  Belt,  serving  as 
a  collector-distributor  road  for  downtown,  as  well  as 
providing  for  through  traffic  movements 

d)  Increased  transit  access  to  Downtown, 
with  a  new  terminal  in  the  South  Cove  area,  serving  the 
new  lines  which  will  use  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  New 
Haven  rights-of-way 

e)  Improved  circulation  in  Downtown 
through  the  use  of  : 

i)  New  and  widened  streets  such 
as  Atlantic  Avenue  and  new  Congress  Street 

ii)  Additional  emphasis  on  one- 
way streets  and  improved  traffic  engineering  measures 

iii)  Modifications  to  the  Central 
Artery 

f)  Additional  off-street  parking  in 
fixed  structures  serving  specific  projects  such  as: 

1;  Prudential  Center 

2.  Government  Center 

3.  South  Cove  Redevelopment 

The  detailed  sequence  of  steps  required 
is  presented  in  Table  VII-Ij..  Items  (1)  and  (2)  in 
the  table  can  be  the  most  significant  and  will  be 
elaborated  upon  on  page  VII  -  If.  (points  a  and  b) . 
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Table  VII-4 

Proposed  Circulation  Improvements  in  Metro-City 

and 
Sequence  of  Construction 

(Cost  in$l,000,000) 
HIGHWAY  TRANSIT 

1.  Additional  use  of  mass  transit  facilities 

2.  Improve  distributor  role  of  Central  Artery 

3.  Complete  Houte  128  widening 

4.  Old  Colony  Transit  Extension,    S.E.   Corridor 

Stage  1 

5.  S.W.  Corridor,  limited  access  highway 

facility  (46)  to  Forest  Hills,  Stage  1 

6.  N.  Corridor,  Extend  transit  to  Beading 

7.  Other  local  circulation  improvements,  over  a 

period  of  years 

8.  Continue  Inner  Belt  to  proposed  junction 

with  1-93 

9.  Connect  1-93  to  Inner  Belt 
LO.  W.  Corridor,  Extend  Transit  via  B&A  line 

to  stub  end  at  So.  Cove  area,  Stage  1 
11.  W.  Corridor,  Bring  Freeway  in,  Stage  1  as  46 
L2.   S.W.  Corridor,  Extend  Transit,  express  via  N.H.R.R. 
L3.  Continue  Inner  Belt,  from  S.E.  Exp 'way  to 

Storrow  Drive 
L4.  S.W.  Corridor,  Complete  S.W.  Exp 'way,  86, 

128  to  Belt 
L5.  Extend  Transit  to  N.W,  Corridor  to  Lexington 

(f  Woburn)  ,   ,.  25.0 


$5>0(a) 
34*.0(1>) 

%.o 

18.0 

30.0^ 

25.0 

i5.o(a) 

20.0^CJ 

13.0^ 

25.o(c) 

R.R. 

25.0 
25.0 

70.0<c) 

*n  n(c) 

Finish  Inner  Belt,   Storrow  Br.   to  1-93  60.0^c' 

Connect  W.   Corridor  Transit  (Framingham)  to 

S.E.  Transit     Stage  2  ,    x  10.0 

Connect  1-95.  N.E.  Corridor  28.0^c; 

Stage  2  Transit  Refinements     Convert  Highland  20.0 

Br.   to  Rapid,   move  to  B&A 
r-o-way  to  S. Cove  terminals. 
Use  shuttle  service  in 
Boylston  Tunnel.  /&\ 

Build  Harbor  Bypass  of  Central  Artery  100.0 

Extend  transit  to  Lynn,  N.E.  Corridor  /    »  10.0 

N,  West  Corridor,  Bring  in  Exp 'way  to  Inner  Belt  80.0^ 


GO 


Connect  E.  Boston  Exp 'way  to  1-95  50.0 

Intermediate  Belt,   South  Portion  120.0 

Intermediate  Belt,  North  Portion  140.0^) 


(a)     Some  Federal  90-10,   others  State  Aid  and  50-50 
(B)    Federal  50,    State  50 
(c)     Federal  90,    State  10 
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2.     Development  Process 

a)     Encourage  additional  use  of  mass  transit  facilities 

A  series  of  strong  actions,  which  will  extend  the  use 
of  rapid  transit  for  Downtown  work  trips  is  required.     The 
types  of  actions  recommended  include: 

i)     Replace: .%he  old  rolling  stock.     New 
cars  are  to  he  purchased  in  1962  for  the  Harvard-Ashmont  run. 
There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  they  should  he  air-condi- 
tioned; there  should  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer. 

11 )     Make  specific  rapid  transit  improvements 
such  as  those  scheduled  for  Government  Center. 

iii)     Substitute  escalators  for  stairways  at 
additional  appropriate  locations. 

iv)     Accelerate  the  program  of  maintenance 
and  repair. 

v)    Ee-appraise  the  effects  of  the  "paying 
a  realistic  transit  fare"  policy  in  the  light  of  possible 
fare  reductions. 

vi)    Adopt  a  realistic  approach  to  the  M.T.A. 
"deficit". 

h)     Jryrove .  the,! rale  Df.Jthe  Central-lrtegy  aa  a  - 
Downt  ownT  dl st  rlhut  or 

The  Central  Artery  is  functioning  as  both  a  collector- 
dlstrihutor  road  for  access  to  Downtown,  as  well  as  a  hy-pass 
road  for  Downtown.     Until  relief  for  its  through  traffic  features 
can  he  provided,   other  means  must  he  found  to  supplement  its 
Downtown  distrihution  function.     The  chief  measures  available  are: 

i)     Supplement  the  Artery  with  new  or  improved 
local  streets,   such  as  the  proposals  for  Atlantic  Avenue  and 
Congress  Street. 

ii)     Eliminate  some  of  the  ramps,   such  as  the 
southbound  ramp  at  Dock  Square. 

iii)    Eemove  more  curb  parking  spaces,  and  in- 
crease the  rates  for  parking  at  the  curb,  as  well  as  the  fines 
for  illegal  parking. 

iv)     Increase  the  parking  rates  in  garages  to 
reflect  the  total  real  cost  of  providing  the  spaces. 
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3»  Problems  Associated  with  the  Sequence  of  Transportation 
System  Development 

There  are  very  real  political  and  financial  problems 
associated  with  determining  the  sequence  of  development  for 
the  transportation  system. 

a)  Political 

The  Metro-City  area  encompasses  over  60  communities 
with  very  little  inclination  to  cooperate  in  resolving  re- 
gional problems.  Furthermore,  in  the  programming  of  the 
highway  system  there  are  unsettled  political  issues*'  suchjas  how 
to  "best  serve  the  Western  corridor,  and  whether  or  not  a 
major  highway  facility  ought  to  penetrate  past  the  Inner 
Belt.  In  the  transit  phase  of  programming  there  is  little 
agreement  on  such  issues  as  the  need  for  additional  transit 
routes  within  the  present  MTA  district,  and  no  agreement  be- 
tween this  area  of  14  cities  and  towns  and  the  adjacent  com- 
munities. 

b)  Financial 

The  greatest  financial  problem  lies  in  the  transit 
phase  of  programming.  The  MTA  system  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  faced  with  a  deficit  operation.  For  this  and  other 
reasons,  adjacent  communities  refuse  to  consider  the  actual'  fqerits 
and  need  for  proposed  transit  extensions.  This  policy  has 
automatically  committed  the  system  to  operate  within  an  area 
of  ever-decreasing  patronage.  Attempts  to  bring  revenues  more 
into  balance  with  costs,  by  increasing  the  fares,  can  only 
accelerate  the  losses  in  patronage,  and,  in  the  long  run,  can- 
not reverse  the  ever-increasing  annual  deficit.  Attempts  to 
reduce  the  financial  burden  of  the  lb  communities  by  acts  of 
the  State  Legislature  have  continually  met  with  defeat. 

At  this  time  the  only  workable  method  for  financing 
rapid  transit  extensions  is  to  create  separate  authorities, 
such  as  the  Old  Colony  Area  Transportation  Commission-  this  group 
would  finance  and  operate  the  transit  extension  in  the  South— 
east  sector,  with  a  physical  connection  to  the  MTA,  but  would 
'Jiaye  financial  responsibility  only  for  its  own  route.  Con- 
ceivably, the  MTA  will  eventually  have  to  finance  improvements 
in  its  own  system  to  provide  the  additional  capacity  required 
to  carry  these  suburban  riders. 

In  the  highway  phase  of  programming,  the  financial 
aspects  can  be  divided  into  four  categories: 

Highway  Category  Sources  of  Funds 

1.   Interstate  Highway  System         90<£  Federal  10$  State 
ii.  Federal  Aid,  Primary  &  Secondary    50$  Federal  50$  State 
iii.   State  Aid  System  33*  State  33%  County 

33$  City 
iv.  Metropolitan  District  Parkways     MEC  assessments  on 

communities 
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In  category  (i),  funds  are  presently  allocated  for 
specific  projects  in  the  Metro.     The  present  Federal  legisla- 
tion provides  that  all  these  projects  must  he  completed  hy 
1972.     If  many  States  find  it  impossible  to  achieve  this  goal 
the  program  might  be  expanded  and  continued  "beyond  1972,  pos- 
sibly with  a  different  formula  and  including  a  lower  hierarchy 
of  roads.     This  is  the  least  difficult  highway  system  to  finance 
In  the  Boston  area. 

Category  (ii)  consists  of  the  other  U.S.  and  State 
highways,  which  are  financed  hy  50$  Federal  and  50$  State 
monies.     As  the  present  income  from  the  State  gasoline  tax 
is  insufficient  to  carry  out  the  rate  of  construction  now 
programmed,  it  may  not  he  feasible,  within  the  next  fifteen 
years,   to  accelerate  the  programming  of  this  category  of 
highway  construction.     This  situation  is  reflected  in  the 
development  sequence  for  the  highway  system. 

Category  (iii)  contains  most  of  the  remaining  local 
street  improvements.     The  amount  of  money  presently  allocated 
annually  to  this  category  is  very  small,  and  certainly  does 
not  permit  communities  to  make  local  improvements  at  a  rate 
that  would  enable  them  to  provide  for  the  volumes  brought  in 
by  the  expressway  and  highway  systems.     Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  Boston  there  is  an  additional  significant  factor,  in  that 
the  city  pays  all  the  costs  for  Suffolk  County.     This  means 
that,   in  this  category  of  highway  financing,  Boston  must 
match  the  State's  share  and,  of  course,   some  of  the  money 
received  must  be  allocated  to  street  improvements  in  Severe, 
Chelsea,  and  Wlnthrop,  the  other  communities  comprising 
Suffolk  County. 

Category  (iv)  is  limited,   generally,  to  parkway  con- 
struction and  improvements  in  MDC  controlled  areas.     These 
parkways  are  generally  limited  to  pleasure  vehicles  only,  and, 
although  they  serve  a  great  number  of  work  trips,  etc.,  they 
have  limited  use  in  solving  the  overall  circulation  problem 
which  includes  the  movement  of  trucks  and  busses. 

The  expenditures  required  to  attain  all  of  the  develop- 
ment steps  shown  on  Table  VII-4  are  summarized  below.     It  should 
be  noted  that  an  outlay  of  more  than  one-billion  dollars  still 
fails  to  provide  Metro-City  with  a  satisfactory  circulation 
system. 

Foreseeable  i  Transportation  Projects  Required  to  Accomplish 
Sketch  Plan  Objectives  and  Summary  of  Capital  Expenditures, 
for  Transportation  Facilities  ( in  millions'  of  dollars) 

Time  90-10        50-50     State  Aid    Total  Highway    Transit     Total 

Now  -  1975        278.0        36.0  18.0    ■-■  332.0  124.0      456.0 

1975  -  1985        28.0      490.0  10.0 528.0  40.0      585.0 

Total  3O6.O       526.0  28.0  860.0  164.0    l;  042.0 
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4.  The  Nature  of  the  Proposed  Circulation  System 

If  none  of  the  projects  outlined  above  rre  undertaken 
it  is  obvious  that  a  transportation  catastrophe  would  result. 
Initially,  we  would  oeo  a.  gradual  acceptance  of  longer  and 
longer  periods  of  "peak  hour"  congestion.  For  instance,  the 
afternoon  peak  travel  period  would  last  from  3*00  to  7:00  p.m., 
instead  of  from  4:00  to  6:00  p.m.  and  so  on.  Ultiiately,  the 
pattern  would  stagnate  at  a  low  level,  "because  economic  growth 
would  have  "been  deterred, 

A  more  realistic  set  of  assumptions  would  indicate 
that  some  of  the  outlined  projects  would  "be  completed,  "but 
that  not  enough  would  "be  completed  to  satisfy  the  transpor- 
tation demands.   In  all  likslihood  this  is  What  v^ll  happen, 
Z&F&tS  per£ott\^in;-tlu0     the  chaotic  conditions  that  have 
existed  and  continue  to  exist  in  the  Metro  transportation 
picture.  For  example,  it  is  not  certain  that  even  one  of  the 
proposed  rapid  transit  extensions,  i.e.  the  Old  Coj.ony  exten- 
sion, will  he  built.  It  is  also  possible  that  sufficient  de- 
lays in  highway  construction  will  occur,  due  to  the  Western 
Expressway  and  Inner  Belt  controversies,  so  that  a  completed 
basic  network  of  radial s  and  circumferential s  might  not  be 
available  by  1975. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  skebch  plan  we  took 
the  most  optimistic  set  of  assumptions  and  concluded  that  the 
basic  pattern,  as  outlined  previously,  will  b<s  available  in 
1975«  To  summarize:  the  n-stwork  vrould  adequately  meet  radial 
transit  needs,  but  would  be  deficient  in  highway  facilities 
in  all  sectors.  However,  it  would  still  leave  important  un- 
satisfied demands  for: 

a)  circumferential  or  diagonal  movements 

b)  through  traffic  movements  from  the  north  and  north- 
east to  the  southeast  via  the  Central  Artery 

c)  second  hierarchy  facilities  for  inter-zonal 
movements 

d)  third  hierarchy  or  local  street  facilities  for 
intra— zonal  movements. 

5.  Functional  Aspects  of  the  Proposed  Circulation  System 

As  noted  above,  and  shown  on  the  1975  Peak  Hour,  Peak 
Direction  Sector  Deficiency  or  Surplus  ^r>,  the  circulation 
system  which  can  be  optimistically  expected  by  1975  will  still 
be  deficient  in  many  areas.  The  radial  northeastern  sector 
will  be  short  about  two  expressway  lanes  (both  directions)  at 
peak  hour.  The  northern  sector  will  require  about  six  ad- 
ditional lanes  from  Downtown  to  Maiden  and  about  two  lanes 
from  Maiden  to  the  Reading  area.  Two  lanes  will  be  required 
in  the  northwest  sector  from  Downtown  to  Cambridge  and  about 
ten  lanes  from  Cambridge  to  the  Arlington  area.   Six  lanes 
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will  still  "be  needed  from  Downtown  to  Brighton  and  ten  lanes 
from  Brighton  to  Weston.  In  the  southeast  sector  two  ad- 
ditional lanes  will  he  required  near  Downtown  and  six  lanes 
from  Roxbury  to  the  city  limits.  The  southeast  sector  will 
he  deficient  by  four  lanes  near  Downtown  and  eight  lanes  to 
the  Quincy  area. 

The  Inner  Belt  will  he  completed  by  1975*  'The"  *"  'p 
following  numbers  of  new  espressway  lanes  will  still  be  re- 
quired in  1975  to  carry  peak  hour  volumes  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Inner  Belt.  (A  comparison  of  the  1975  Peak  Hour. 
Peak  Direction  Sector  Capacity  Map  with  the  1975  Peak  Hour, 
Peak  Direction  Sector  Demand  Map  provides  a  graphic  indication 
of  the  highway  facilities  which  will  still  be  required  after 
the  completion  of  the  basic  1975  highway  pattern. ) 

Inner  Belts  Eorthern  portion  -  '6 

Western  portion  -  10 
Southern  portion  -  6 

Intermediate  Belt:     Northern  portion  -  k 

Western  portion  -  6 
Southern  portion  -  k 

Route  128:  Northern  portion  -  k 

Western  portion  -  k 
Southern  portion  -  k 

Dae  to  transit  extensions,  improvements,  and  new  lines 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  peak  hour  transit  patronage  above 
the  I960  level.  In  1975.  peak  hour  transit  demand  to  Downtown 
is  estimated  at  the  following  numbers  of  people: 

Northeast  -  11 , 000 

Northern  -  9,000 

Northwest  -  13,500 

Western  -  10,000 

Southwest  -  10,000 

Southeast  -  24,000 

Except  in  the  southeast  sector  there  will  be  sufficient 
capacity  to  handle  this  demand.  The  southeast  sector  will  be 
unable  to  handle  the  peak  hour  Downtown  travel  demands  of  about 
6,000  people. 
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Since  the  apparent  deficiencies  in  the  circulation 
system  are  so  great,  we  must  review  the  sketch  plan  with 
respect  to  transportation  and  make  a  new  series  of  assump- 
tions relative  to  the  roles  of: 

1.  Transportation  in  General 

2.  Transit 

3.  Highways  and  Parking 
k.  The  Regional  Core 

5.  The  Satellite  Cores 

In  addition  to  this  series  of  assumptions,    there 
are  specific  suggestions  relative  to:  jt 

6.  Action  Programs 

7.  Policy  Programs 

8.  Legislative  Programs 


1.  The  Role  of  Transportation 

Transportation  is  essentially  a  service  function, 
and  must  he  treated  as  such.  We  must  "begin  to  think  in  terms 
of  permanent  transportation  corridors  that  can  he  adapted  not 
only  to  every  current  mode  of  transportation  hut,  hopefully, 
to  all  future  modes  of  transportation.  This  means  we  must 
think  in  terms  of  such  means  as  advance  acquisition  of  wide 
rights-of-way,  excess  condemnation  and  combined  highway  and 
transit  corridors.  While  in  the  interim,  transportation 
must  make  every  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  potential  that 
exists  in  unused  resources,  such  as  abandoned  railroad  rights- 
of-way,  in  the  long  run  it  must  be  given  much  wider  latitudes 
to  properly  fulfill  its  role. 


2.  The  Role  of  Transit 

If  transit  is  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
auto  it  must  meet  reasonable  standards  of  cost,  speed,  con- 
venience, flexibility  and  comfort.  Boston's  present  system 
never  was  comfortable,  is  limited  in  flexibility,  has  fallen 
far  behind  the  auto  in  speed,  and  is  now  pricing  itself  out 
of  competition.  If  we  choose  to  give  transit  a  major  role  in 
providing  transportation  to  and  within  the  Regional  Core,  we 
must  strengthen  its  position  in  each  of  the  above  categories. 
Among  the  ways  of  accomplishing  this  goal  are: 

a)  Reduce  transit  fares  and  absorb  the  transit 
deficit  within  a  larger  base 

b)  Increase  transit  expenditures  to  provide 
more  modern  equipment  and Jbetter' service '(e„g,  express  service). 
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c)  Expand  the  transit  system  serving  Down- 
town while  increasing  flexibility  and  convenience  (e.g.  pro- 
vide more  stations  and  shuttle  busses) 

d)  Adopt  higher  standards  of  service  and 
equipment  (e.g.   air  conditioning)  to  assure  greater  comfort. 

These  steps  imply  spending  a  large  share  of  the  entire 
community *s  resources  in  order  to  provide  a  service  which 
meets  a  decreasing  portion  of  the  community's  total  trans- 
portation needs.     Fo?  example,   the  table  below  summarizes 
the  transit  situati ..,  or  a  t.vpical  weekday. 

I960  1980 

Total  trips  in  Metropolitan  Boston          5,300,500*,  8,200,000* 

Total  MTA  trips                                                     7^0,000**  740,000# 

Percent,  MTA  is  of  total                                   14.0$  9$ 

♦Travel  in  the  Boston  Region,    SRB,  B.C. 

**MTA  revenue  tabulation 

^Assumes  the  decline  In  the  use  of  transit  can  he  halted. 


3.  The  Role  of  Highways  and  Parking 

Highways  must  he  made  compatible  with  different  modes 
of  transportation  -  both  as  we  know  them  to-day,  and  as  they 
might  exist  in  the  year  2000.  This  may  mean  that  space  should 
be  provided  in  the  median  strip  for  transit,  that  ramps  be 
constructed  connecting  the  highway  to  special  park  and  ride 
transfer  points,  or  that  special  types  of  channels  be  con- 
structed to  serve  specific  functions.  For  example: 

a)  Highways  limited  to  trucks,  taxis,  and 
commercial  vehicles 

b)  Highways  limited  to  passenger  cars 

:6)     Highways  with  very  limited  access  points 

We  may  have  to  re-appraise  the  value  given  to  speed, 
as  against  gaining  higher  capacities,  in  the  design  of  high- 
ways within  the  urban  areas.  If  maximum  capacity  is  obtained 
at  speeds  of  30-40  mph,  it  may  be  desirable  to  design  for  such 
conditions,  and  produce  electronic  and  other  means  to  enforce 
operations  at  those  speeds  -  provided  that  the  design  standards 
permit  more  lanes  of  highways  to  be  constructed. 

Parking  now  plays  a  very  subsidiary  role  in  the  total 
circulation  system.  Adjustments  must  be  made  in  the  pricing 
policy  for  both  Regional  Core  and  outlying  parking,  to  reflect 
the  true  cost  of  providing  these  facilities.   It  is  illogical 
to  provide  garage  spaces  in  the  Downtown  area  at  $1.10  a  day, 
while  establishing  an  MTA  zone  fare  that  entails  a  total  cost 
of  $1.15  to  park  at  (and  ride  from)  Riverside  terminal  and 


" 
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also  necessitates  a  40-50  minute  trip  to  Downtown.     The 

role  of  on-street  parking  in  Downtown  must  "be  re-appraised, 
and  the  streets  must  "be  permitted  to  operate  as  effective 
traffic  carriers.      In  the  future  major  parking  facilities 
-serving  Sown*  c®n^  oust -hs  located'  in  structures  at  the  fringes 
of  the  Eegional  Core,   in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  travel 
on  Downtown  streets. 


K      The  Sole  of  t*:a  Rizlrvru.  Core 

•TiiS!  Hegional  Core    ;il"    be  ths  largest  gens  rat  or  of 
trips  in  Max .o-City.     The  Brest  important  single  kind  of  trip 
will  he  work  trips  from  points  outside  the  Core  to  the  Core. 
Since  facilities,   such  as  the  Central  Artery,  will  he  called 
upon  to  serve  the  many  auto  trips  that  cannot  he  served  hy 
transit,   it  may  he  desirahle  to  minimize  these  auto  trips 
hy  re-appraising  the  role  of  the  Regional  Core  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  work  trips  that  it  should  generate. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  portion  of  those  work  trips  to  the 
Eegional  Core  that  cannot  he  assigned  to  transit     may  have 
to  he  domiciled  within  the  core     hy  further  increasing  the 
residential  uses  within  the  Core.     At  the  same  time,  many 
work  trip  generators  may  have  to  he  forced  west  and  southwest, 
towards  the  South  Cove  and  Park  Square  areas,    so  that  the 
Central  Artery  "becomes  more  of  a  perimeter  road. 

5.  The  Role  of  the  Satellite  Cores 

ELvv  analysis  of  the  transport-;..'. ion  preVUma  -Indicates 
that  the  loiig-di stance  inter-zonal  trips  may  he   &he  most  dif- 
ficult to  provide  for,   since  they  cannot  he  assigned  to  rapid 
transit.     Therefore,   an  important  role  of  the  Satellite  Cores 
should  he  to  diminish  the  need  for  these  long-distance  through 
auto  trips.     The  Cores  ought  to  he  ahle  to  directly  attract 
a  large  share  of  the  long-distance  through  trips,  while  not 
necessarily  reducing  the  volume  of  essential  .tr*fflc,>f#aw'>Bown- 
town-oriented  trips. 

Specific  Suggestions 

In  addition  to  a  series  of  hroad  statements  pertaining 
to  the  role  of  each  individual  element,   there  ought  to  he  a 
series  of  definite  programs  necessary  to  implement  these 
functions.     A  "brief  outline  of  examples  follows: 

6.  Action  Programs..  j 

i)  A  series  of  transportation 
studies  dealing  with  specific  problems,  so  designed  that 
as  an  aggregate  they  will  form  a  total  transportation  study 
which  will  permit  a  circulation  plan  for  the  year  2000  to 
he  designed. 
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ii)    Accelerate  the  proposed  expendi- 
tures for  transportation,  especially  rapid  transit,   so  that 
ve  might  meet  the   .short-term,  demand" .'"by  1975. 

7.  Policy  Programs       __ 

i)    Programs  which  will  implement 
policies  related  to  MTA  operation.     Por  example,   if  fares 
ought  to  he  kept  down  to  provide  more  service  until  the  defi- 
cit problem  is  resolved,  the  BRA  ought  to  take  a  positive 
position  and  he  prepared  to  -Jake  action  within  its  scope. 

ii)    Programs  which  will  resolve  the 
parking  rate  structure  in  the  City.     If  we  want  to  encourage 
parking  at  fringe  areas,  we  may  have  to  subsidize  parking 
there  and  raise  the  cost  of  parking  in  the  Regional  Core.     A 
proposed  breakdown  of  parking  rates  might  be  as  follows: 


Downtown  Garages 

i*Orf/hr 

$3.50/day 

Downtown  Lots 

30rf/hr 

2.50/day 

Downtown  Curb 

20rf/hr    or 

Edges  of  Downtown,  Curb 

10<#/hr 

Satellite  Cores,  Curb 

5<#/hr 

Satellite  Cores,  Off-Street 

0.75/day 

Satellite  Cores,  MTA  lots 

0.50/day 

Terminal  MTA  lots 

0. 25/day 

8.     Legislative  Pro&rhm 

'       M. 

i)    Develop  programs  to  promote 
Regional  Planning  Legislation 

ii)    Promote  other  legislation  bene- 
ficial to  Boston,   such  as  that  which  will  increase  the  cen- 
tral city's  share  of  Chapter  90  State  aid;  modify  Boston's 
share  of  Suffolk  County  costs;  reapportion  Boston's  share  of 
MIA  and  MDC  assessments 

A  closing  word  on  the  MTA  "deficit" 

APPROXIMATE 
Total  costs  of  operation,  annually  $57,000,000* 

Total  revenues,  annually  -  36,000,000 

Latest  deficit  =  21,000,000 

*0f  the  57  millions,   36  millions  are  salary  costs 

If  the  revised  fare  structure  produces  the  anticipated 
$5.8  millions  in  additional  revenues,  the  deficit  will  he 

$15,200,000 

If  the  Commonwealth  assumes  the  burden  of  flEixed  costs", 
the  deficit  will  still  be  (Approx. )    9,000,000 
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The  MIA  currently  has  200,000,000  customers  per  year. 
In  order  to  produce   $9,000,000  in  new  revenues,   at  »J0  per 
fare,  we  would  need  30f000»000  new  riders  annually,   or  an  in- 
crease of  15$.     Most  of  this  increase  would  have  to  come  during 
rush  hour  work  trips,  which  would  mean  increases  of  20-25$ 
during  present  peak  hours.     The  work  place  capacities  of  the 
Regional  Core  and  the  limitations  of  the  transportation  system 
(i.e.  number  of  cars,  and  capacities  of  the  tunnels)  prevent 
this  solution  to  the  problem.     Therefore,  we  must  produce  in- 
creases in  non-peak  hour  travel,   or  accept  a  continuously 
Increasing  deficit. 
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